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OUR THEORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 


By Professor JESSE B. SEARS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


I 


Ir seems obvious that a theory of public- 
school support must rest upon a theory of 
the school as a public service, or the theory 
by which the state assumes the right and the 
responsibility to maintain schools free of 
charge; as well as upon purely fiscal consid- 
erations. To study our theory of support 
thus conceived necessitates an examination 
of the schools and of the state alike; for 
why should the state pay for and direct 
schools; or, what is the state that education 
should be one of its functions? 

It is not the purpose here to present a 
complete political philosophy for America 
nor even to restate at length the political 
theory upon which our government is built 
or is building, but only to examine our state 
as it looks to one interested in the public 
school as one of the elements of it. Neither 
is it the purpose to offer a new explanation 
of the school as a social instrument, but 
only to examine the reasoning by which we 
seem to conclude that the proper purposes 
of the school can best be attained only if it 
is in reality a feature of the state itself. 

Thus, attention is invited, not to the 
school alone, nor to the state alone, but to 
the relationship of the educational to the 
total of all the governmental functions of 
our state. It is in the nature of this rela- 
tionship that we may hope to find the mean- 
ing of publie education and so, the justifi- 
cation for publie support of schools. Such 


justification, I assume, is an essential first 
step in a theory of public-school support. 


II 


Education has been a vital concern of our 
people from the beginning and from its 
outset has been treated as a puuli¢ service 
and been supported by a system of taxation. 
While private and parochial support of 
schools has been common and wide-spread, 
yet the public school has been the dominant 
type from the outset and stands to-day as 
firmly established, in the hearts of the 
people as well as in fact, as any public insti- 
tution in the world, unless it be the state 
itself. 

It is indeed a far cry from the simple 
town school of colonial times to the vast 
state-wide systems of to-day. The school 
was not for all at the start, it was mainly 
for boys, and only a few boys were expected 
to go far beyond the merest rudiments of 
reading, writing and number. Now a child 
may enter our public schools at the age of 
four years or under and continue through 
college, all at public expense, and later may 
attend adult classes for the remainder of his 
life; and this applies to all, not to a few. 
Schools are everywhere in our country. 
They are of every imaginable kind, they are 
held together by a complex system of laws 
and regulations and made effective by an 
army of professional workers, themselves 
trained for the service at public expense. 
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At the outset the cost was very small; now 
it exceeds two and a half billion dollars 
annually. Even with values fully equated 
this represents a huge increase of energy 
and sacrifice. This cost was borne locally 
at first, but in recent years has been borne 
increasingly by the state. 

Thus it is that education has changed; 
and the methods of financing it have 
changed. But change is equally character- 
istic of all our other institutions, public and 
private, alike. The home is different; busi- 
ness, commerce, industry, farming, mining, 
fishing—all the processes of getting food, 
shelter and clothing—are vastly changed; 
the professions and highly technical pur- 
suits resemble their colonial ancestry but 
little; indeed the state itself is greatly 
With these changes, however, it 
still is true that education nas remained a 
function of the government from the first 
and that its position as a public service is 
more firmly fixed to-day than it has ever 
been. 


changed, 


III 


Upon what theory or under what practi- 
cal circumstances have we clung to this 
idea of free schools at public expense? 
Surely it is not by chance alone that this 
relation of school to state has survived 
amidst extensive and continuous 
changes in the school itself and in the state 
itself. 

To state that in our civilization education 
is a necessity is but to declare the obvious. 
The young must learn or perish along with 
the body of culture of which the school and 
the state are parts. From the dawn of his- 
tory some more or less formal effort has 
been made by adults to prepare the young 


such 


to take over the machinery and processes of 


the society. In its simplest form this proce- 


training the young was largely 
through play and through actual participa- 
tion in the serious work of the adult group. 
As the size of the social group increased the 


ess of 
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processes of managing itself became more 
complex and there was more to do and so, 
more also, to learn. Thus, a basic relation 
exists by necessity between the task of edu- 
cation and the size of the group and the 
complexity of life in the society in question. 
This relationship is a second obvious fact 
for the existence of which history holds 
abundance of illustration. 

Corollary to this is a third equally obvi- 
ous fact, that if learning is a necessity it is 
because it can be focused specifically upon 
the solution of problems that have to be met. 
The education of a given people in a given 
time and place is designed with reference 
to these people and what they want or need 
to learn in order to live as they may desire 
or be compelled to live. 

There is also a biological fact to note in 
passing. Since man ean and does learn it 
is clear that he is by nature that kind of an 
animal, and since we find evidence that he 
has always been a learner we may fairly 
assume that necessity for learning is backed 
by native capacity to learn. The continu- 
ous appearance of this capacity suggests 
the element of continuity or permanence in 
the race which we call heredity. Thus, to 
start with, we find that man is biologically 
designed to face problems. That is, he is 
born the learner he later finds it necessary 
to be in order to survive. 

If we take man’s powers to learn and the 
necessities confronting him it is clear that 
learning will apply itself first to these 
necessities, or to present then future or 
anticipated necessities, and later still to 
matters that satisfy or please him but which 
bear only vaguely if at all upon the ques- 
tion of survival. This is merely noting 
that, historically, learning has been related 

to life. The importance of this observation 
lies more in the principle it suggests than 
in the obvious fact itself, for it establishes 
education as a social instrument and makes 
clear that for man to teach his young and 
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for society to concern itself with schools is 
not only a tradition or a social inheritance, 
but that in its essence this practice has also 
a biological foundation. 

Another line of obvious facts is required 
at this point. The life of a society is con- 
tinuous in several senses. The past reaches 
forward into the present and the present 
into the future, in part by force of the ap- 
plication of learning and partly, perhaps, by 
foree of habits, customs, conventions, tradi- 
tions and institutions. A habit is usually 
a comfortable bit of one’s personal equip- 
ment for action in cases wherein one type 
of response is found acceptable over and 
over again. An institution for a society is 
in a sense parallel to a habit for the indi- 
vidual, providing, of course, it is in reality 
a true expression of the will of the people 
and not a thing enforced from without. 
Whether these habits, conventions, tradi- 
tions and institutions have been built up 
consciously and with deliberation or by 
passive resignation and acceptance has lit- 
tle to do with the part they play in shaping 
our conduct once they are established. On 
the other hand, if a habit is forced upon us, 
or if a convention or an institution is forced 
pon a people there is sure to develop along 
with the habit a mental attitude of repug- 
nanee, and with the institution a feeling of 
hatred, and neither habit nor institution 
can ever produce the comfort and the feel- 
ing of security and never can contribute to 
the efficiency of the person or the people as 
it otherwise would. It is apt rather to 
develop an attitude of fatalism or stolid 
indifference to life. 

Both habits and institutions seem to ap- 
pear as circumstances require and as capac- 
ity to form them exists. Each becomes 
sturdy and fixed with continuous pleasur- 
able use and tends to decay with disuse or 
as it misleads and causes distress. An indi- 
vidual’s place or behavior in a given insti- 
tution will represent a collection of habits 
and attitudes or mental sets if it is truly his 
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own institution, and a corresponding set of 
attitudes of resentment if it is not his own. 
To be a member of a society or a state or 
a club means to possess a set of attitudes 
and probably habits of conduct that enable 
one to behave comfortably as a part of the 
institution. Thus it is that the state is the 
citizen writ large and the club is its mem- 
bers writ large. 

It is not meant to imply here that insti- 
tutions are cast iron, that they are totally 
fixed and unchangeable nor that habits and 
conventions and institutions are totally free 
from competition with attention and rea- 
son. Yet they both represent fixed elements 
or mechanisms in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual or of the society. Their value lies 
in their automatism, their trustworthiness 
for specified purposes. Neither could exist 
had there not been occasion for its repeated 
use. They stabilize individual conduct and 
fix channels of intercourse and understand- 
ing between individuals and so make a 
society or a group life possible. 

Throughout the ages man has attempted 
to develop certain selected and carefully 
designed habits in his young, as skills for 
use in fishing, hunting, carving, building, 
weaving and warfare; skills in ceremonies, 
in art and in government. Thus learning 
has always recognized and deliberately 
made use of the ability to form habits. 
Likewise peoples have deliberately fixed the 
order of life into institutions. So, habits 
and conventions and institutions have 
helped to stabilize life. 

With life about us so full of change, how- 
ever, it is clear that the place of all fixed 
modes of behavior—of customs, conven- 
tions, traditions and institutions—must be 
altered continuously. A dynamic society 
must rely less upon the fixed and unalter- 
able modes of action and more upon guid- 
ing principles.’ This does not mean less 


1 People who are so anxious to cast aside present 
conventions—social, political, economic, moral— 
seem to find pleasure in the thought of such de- 
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government machinery, less of social struc- 
ture, but only a more rational one, one 
wherein intelligence plays a_ relatively 
larger part and custom, tradition, taboo and 
the like play less. 

To sum up: it appears that man must 
learn, that societies must learn, to live; it 
appears that they always have and do now 
make continuous use of the native ability 
to learn; it appears that learning has al- 
ways been related to life’s problems; it 
appears that habit in man and established 
modes of behavior in societies are also a fact 
and that these are an essential part of and 
have had much to do with shaping our cul- 
tures; it appears that man and that peoples 
have relied much upon habit and custom to 
hold life to its cultural course ;? it appears 
that fixed modes of behavior in individuals 
and in peoples may sometimes be disturbing 
in face of changing conditions of life, and 
that reason may often find itself in conflict 
with habit, custom and institution; it ap- 
pears that as societies grow and knowledge 
increases the need for learning is relatively 
greater and the danger that fixation 
through habit and custom may destroy 
rather than stabilize order is increased; but 
at the same time, increase in complexity of 
life with decrease in fixity of social proc- 
esses carries with it dangers of sudden dis- 
integration of culture if the reasoning of all 
does not lead to a common end; thus comes 
to light the conclusion that the task of find- 
ing and retaining a proper balance between 
the rational and the fixed elements of ecul- 
ture grows with the growing complexity of 
life. 

IV 

Turning now to our own people, our own 

school, our own government, how does this 





struction, but not to understand the task of replac- 
ing those social stays and stabilizers with others 
equally capable of holding society together and to 
a suitable course. 

2 At times one might say that civilization was so 
static that it had no course, but only a level to 


maintain. 
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reasoning apply? Societies are not all alike, 
any more than are the members of any one 
society alike. Our own is our concern here, 

America started with a liberal number of 
fixed elements in its culture. The church, 
the government to a large extent, the school, 
dress, manners, speech, all had been shaped 
in Europe and were fixed in the habits, atti- 
tudes, prejudices, conventions of the people. 
After operating under entirely different 
circumstances these were found incomplete 
and inadequate. They did not meet and 
solve the problems of this new pioneer life. 
Intelligence began to fill in the gaps, to 
attack the new problems. Soon, new no- 
tions, new concepts, new habits, new con- 
ventions, new institutions began to appear. 
The rational and the habitual began to 
strike a new balance. As the population 
marched westward it was clear that habits 
and conventions and institutions became 
less fixed, and slowly the people became 
accustomed to the idea of change. The 
machine came and gave suddenly a terrific 
blow to modes of life long fixed. The civil 
war and other wars came and jostled loose 
still more of the old fixed elements, and men 
were forced to think, to learn new ways of 
life. Life was the problem, life in a swiftly 
changing world. We have not had time or 
chance to grow stale to become static. 

At the start, thinking more, perhaps, of 
the New England group, we see in the 
people who started life here what happens 
when an institution and the personal habits 
and attitudes of its members have ceased to 
solve the problems of life. The people came 
with a determination to have a government 
of the people. This was part of their re- 
ligious theory, perhaps, and the state may 
have been only incident to the church, but 
ultimately the conception of a people’s gov- 
ernment prevailed. In this scheme of 
things the school was conceived as an essen- 
tial element. This idea prevailed too, and 
we got a government school. While this 
idea developed differently in different colo- 
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nies (social groups), gradually it prevailed. 
Tradition, custom, convention age-old in 
Europe, had given way. Man’s power to 
learn, to apply intelligence to the solution 
of his problems, had asserted itself and won. 

This struggle to keep fixation in its place 
and to permit learning to work at life’s 
problems; or, stating it the other way 
around, this struggle to keep life harmo- 
nized, to hold society together, to maintain 
order, and to prevent learning from flying 
away to meet every change or ephemeral 
whim must be looked upon, not so much as 
a battle, but rather as the normal process 
of life for an intelligent people. It is a 
search for equilibrium while holding to a 
steady cultural course. Our social philoso- 
phy, our political theory, our educational 
purpose may be relatively fixed, but not so 
the mechanisms by which these bodies of 
principles are applied to the problems of 
life. 

In light of the above reasoning we in 
America seem to have come naturally 
enough to this idea of education as an inter- 
est of the people collectively and so of the 
government. For our early statesmen to 
say that a democracy can be maintained 
oniy if the people are intelligent enough to 
govern themselves, and that to have them 
intelligent enough requires that the govern- 
ment must maintain schools, is clear enough 
as reasoning. But what is democracy? 
What is the government? What is the 
school? And what are all these to the 
people? 

As the writer sees it, democracy is not a 
form of government alone but also a mode 
of life for the people whereby they wilfully 
join together to live. The government can 
not be a thing above, but must be, itself, the 
people. The state has a form, to be sure, 
but in a democracy the essence of the state 
must in reality be the fused or harmonized 
will of the people. Similarly the school in 
a democracy must not be a creature of the 
State, the state as a super power, but a part 
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of the state as just defined. It must be the 
application of the ability of the people to 
learn to thé problems of life they must solve 
in order to live as they desire to live and 
must live. The school, too, has a form, but 
form is not its essence. Its essence is found 
in the aspirations, the will and the intelli- 
gence with which all the people combine to 
develop and apply their intelligence in the 
solution of their life problems. The people 
may use classes of trained workers to give 
form to the state and to the school and to 
earry out the will of the people, but without 
this will and its zealous concern and contact 
with government activities and school ac- 
tivities it is inevitable that the state and the 
school will cease to express democracy, cease 
to be the voice, the will, the aspirations of 
the people and become things, ends in them- 
selves, with purposes of their own. 

A state is what it does rather than what 
it is, and it is not apart from but is the sum 
of all it does. In our government the school 
is not to be thought of as an instrument of 
the state but rather as part of the state it- 
self. In other words, our state is a system 
of services, among which the school is one 
type. 

Democracy prizes the individual as such, 
and the state it prizes only as the combined 
wills of its individuals. Democracy ex- 
presses this in bills of rights and extended 
statutes designed to prevent the state from 
separating itself from its essential raison 
d’étre. With life changing rapidly, it is 
obvious that this matter of what the state 
is to be becomes itself one of the vital prob- 
lems of democracy, one of the problems 
upon which every person should be intelli- 
gent. And it is the nature of the school, as 
above defined, to work at the task of keep- 
ing the learning abilities of the people at 
work upon the problems of life; to develop 
habits, skills, attitudes, conventions that 
will keep harmony between the fixed and 
the rationally formed and directed elements 
in the culture. <A school that does not do 
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this is not a school of democracy and should 
not be supported publicly. A school that 
tries to fix a specified form or doctrine 
affecting the social order, to the exclusion 
of all other possible forms or doctrines, is 
an enemy of democracy and should be re- 
fused public support on the ground now 
accepted as the basis for refusing public 
support to Methodist or Congregational or 
Catholic Teaching a_ religious 
creed, or even superstitions, may be even 
less dangerous to democracy than teaching 
social theories as creeds. Democracy trusts 
the truth, and so can not have its schools 
teaching social theories as anything except 
social theories. 


schools. 


V 

[t should be evident, then, that education 
is necessary as part of the process of democ- 
racy if democracy is conceived as a mode 
of life, and more essential if that life is 
changing. Can we reason as clearly that it 
must be a public function, a function of the 
government? 

The answer to this question would seem 
to depend upon the importance of learning 
to the government. If government, the 
state, is to express democracy it must 
understand its own nature and place in the 
scheme of things; and those who belong to 
or accept the state—that is, work with it, 
feel with it, aspire with it—must under- 
stand it and its problems, as well as them- 
selves and their personal problems as they 
contact with the state. 

If education is not a part of the state it 
will be a part of something else—a religion, 
a social scheme, a philosophy, a business— 
and is likely to show its loyalty to its sup- 
porter by trying to indoetrinate the young 
in its behalf. It is easy to see that the pur- 
poses of a religion, a business, a philosophy, 
each being an interest of only a part of the 
people, may not at all times run parallel 
with the purposes of democracy, which is 
the concern of all the people. Thus, by its 


neglect of education the state might be 
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undermined and destroyed. Hence the 
principle: any service that is vital to the 
life of the state or the people as a whole 
can not safely be left to be performed by 
private enterprise, by group enterprise or 
by any minor unit of government. 

This leads only to the conclusion that for 
us education must be provided and that it 
must be a function of our government, and 
at least of a major division of government. 


VI 


Can we reason further that it must be 
supported by the government? 

It is clear enough that even a people’s 
state may order established and it may con- 
trol and direct needed services that are paid 
for by private individua!s or groups. The 
early state legislation affecting education 
was little more than a command by the state 
to the parents direct and to the towns to see 
to it that children were given training. In 
many of our commonwealths to-day where 
we have very complete systems of schools 
there is little direct support by the state. 
Hence our concern in the development of 
a theory of public-school support is not only 
with the question of whether or not the sup- 
port is public, but also, with who is the 
public. We shall examine these two ques- 
tions in this order. 

It is a truism to say that people hate 
taxes, and the more painful they are the 
more they will be resisted. It is generally 
true, too, that whoever controls the purse 
controls the service paid for. Probably 
these two statements have been true, not 
because they must be, but because in the 
past the state was not always the fused good 
will of the people, but rather, something 
super to this will. If a man invests in land 
or bonds or service of some kind it is fair 
to assume that he is pleased to pay for what 
he gets. The main point is that he decides 
the spending himself. If the man is a citi- 
zen of the state in a democracy he feels, at 
least theoretically, a similar interest in the 
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services purchased by the state, and because 
his own reason and will enter the decision 
‘t is fair to assume that the expenditure is 
avreeable to him. Here we must, of course, 
ave in mind the total citizenry and not any 
one seleeted citizen. This argues that in a 
real people’s state there should be no seri- 
us opposition to public support for 
accepted public service. 

Could we wisely control and direct edu- 

‘ation publiely but pay for it privately? 
[i by privately we mean each parent pays 
‘or his or her own children the answer is 
early no, for two reasons: first, it would 
he a practical impossibility to provide edu- 
cation for all that way; second, it would be 
inconsistent with the nature and purposes 
i democracy. The importance of education 
to demoeracey is so great that it is to be re- 
varded as a necessity.2. The government is 
inevitably more concerned about it than any 
single individual needs to be. That is, the 
‘ost of education is in its very nature a cost 
{ maintaining the kind of public—govern- 
ment, state—we want. For the public or 
the state to compel its members to purchase 
for it, the state, the service which is in real- 
ity its very own life blood would be to exer- 
‘ise a tyranny over its members. 

If edueation is thus aecepted as a public 
function to be supported as well as directed 
by the public then, we ask again, who is the 
public? Is it the local community, the 
county, the state, or the United States? 
This question may be raised as to control 
and support together or separately. One 
eovernment unit might support more than 
it controls or it might control more than it 
supports. What is the best arrangement? 

We may repeat what is stated above, that 
(lemoeraey’s school is one wherein the school 
is really of as well as for the people. That 
is, it is close to the people. Ideally its man- 
agement should be carried on in terms of 


° Logically we should pause here to determine 
low much edueation is a necessity. On this there 
is sure to be difference of opinion. 
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the specific educational needs in all cases.* 
This means that the manager must be close 
to the project. This seems an obvious im- 
plication of the principle of democracy. 
When one applies it, however, it is clearly 
not simple, for management involves many 
tasks, some of which may be cared for at a 
distance, while others must be very directly 
treated. 

Dealing first with management, or con- 
trol, and omitting the question of support, 
what tasks can best be handled on a large 
seale, say by the federal government; what 
on a medium scale, say by the state; and 
what on a very limited scale, say by the 
district ? 

For successful management of education 
we need vast amounts of investigation and 
experiment. Much of this could best be 
done on a vast seale. For this the United 
States would represent a desirable unit of 
control. Excellent as our federal service is, 
so far we have scarcely sampled the possi- 
bilities here. Teacher training is a service 
it is quite possible to handle on a large scale, 
and there is no reason why national partici- 
pation in this service could not be made use- 
ful, though there are good reasons why 
states should direct teacher training also, 
the better to preserve the local interests that 
may properly affect education in a local ter- 
ritory. Higher training could be a national 
service to good advantage and special tech- 
nical institutions for special national ser- 
vices—war and navy training schools, 
museums and perhaps schools for children 
in territory directly governed otherwise by 
the United States. In general, through 
these avenues the nation should help to 
point the way for the educational efforts of 
the people. It would be able to contribute 
to the science of education as that science 
applies in solving life’s problems for all the 


4A state that represents the combined wills of 
all the people must not crush, rather it must pre- 
serve and help those wills to gain expression on all 
matters not conflicting with the common good. 
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people. This gives the nation no control 
that affects the local or state policies or 
programs of instruction throughout the 
country. Its function is leadership. 

A similar list of functions may be per- 
formed by the state for the same reason, 
viz., because the matters are in their essence 
state concerns. These would include higher 
education, teacher training, certification 
and broad supervision, through leadership 
in large part and through application of 
standards over ali schools. 

This would leave the direct control of 
schools with the people who use them, viz., 
the local community. 

There is not space to analyze this distri- 
bution of functions fully, but the principle 
applied is that the nature and practical 
working of the principles of democracy 
elearly require such a distribution if all the 
interests of all the people are to be con- 
served and the schools kept close to the 
people who use them. 

Now, what of support? The so-called 
axiom, that in government control is certain 
to go with support, should have attention 
first. Is this a principle or is it merely a 
fact where the government is super to, 
rather than of, the people? If the state, as 
all the people, supports a service for a part 
of the people, but a service that also has 
value for all the people, will the state, as 
all the people, likely try to exercise control 
over that service? That is, could the 
United States contribute to the support of 
schools in Alabama without trying to con- 
trol them or without doing so automati- 
cally? 

Several things are involved. First, is 
there conflict between the two as to the 
nature of the service desired? The answer 
is, there can be no conflict of importance 
with democracy as a mode of life as the 
goal, though there might be because of dif- 
ferences in judgments as to how to attain 
the goal. Government must of necessity be 
in part by law and in part by man. Where 
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it is by man then distance from or proxim.- 
ity to the job is of obvious importance, for 
it is reasonable to believe that danger of 
conflict between man’s personal and his 
citizenship interests might vary with this 
distance for two reasons: Greater territory 
to cover implies greater variety of wills to 
be combined or compromised; and greater 
distance means less immediate power of the 
people to hold the officer to account for his 
governing. Yet we can not hedge the ad- 
ministrator too much with laws without 
destroying his effectiveness, even assuming 
that law-making can itself be held true to 
democracy. In so far, though, as a service 
ean be shaped and directed by law alone it 
is at least possible for the people as a whole 
to contribute to a service for part of the 
people without more than a modicum of 
control. For instance, federal support for 
states to use for schools might be provided 
by a statute which specified a formula by 
which the total grant and its distribution 
to the states could be made. Such a statute 
could limit federal control to the provision 
that the grant was to be for schools and that 
the state must report how it was used. 
Surely the control here would be negligible. 

In this reasoning there is the assumption 
that the federal government (representing 
all the people) could be persuaded to enact 
such a law. This may be a doubtful as- 
sumption. In government in a democracy, 
particularly in ease of a large country where 
representation is at a distance, and where 
the tastes and felt needs, and even the 
actual needs, of the people vary greatly 
from section to section, laws are frequently, 
though not always, compromises of many 
conflicting interests. In the ease of federal 
support to equalize costs for schools it 
would be a case of compromise and a diffi- 
cult one, since in reality it would involve 
taking money from one part of the people 
to provide school service for another part, 
and so, a tug of war between interests. 

In developing a theory of support that 
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involves this type of financing the task 
would be to seek for that compromise; to 
determine whether in human nature, in 
democracy as a mode of life and in demo- 
eratie government a reasonable basis for 
compromise of the type required can be 
found. 

Before entering upon this inquiry exami- 
nation should be made to determine the 
practical nature of the question of school 
support. There are several considerations, 
as: How much education shall we have? 
What sacrifice does its support entail? 
From what sources would this support best 
be drawn? By what method may it be 
obtained and set to its task? 

First, democracy would obviously require 
equality of educational opportunity for all 
its edueables. Who are the educables? 
Some education must be regarded as neces- 
sary, as is a government, an army, a navy or 
courts of justice or food for individuals. 
The amount that may be so classed will 
depend upon the level of culture it is de- 
sired to maintain, upon the danger from 
enemies, upon the nature of the physical 
surroundings. It is important to note that 
these are terms by which education as a 
necessity must be defined. Certainly there 
will be differences of opinion in reaching 
a decision. Some will say the elements of 
knowledge only, others will say far more 
than this, so a decision is sure to be a com- 
promise. 

Beyond the education required to main- 
tain society at its present cultural level and 
in face of enemies and physical forces of 
nature, the histories of peoples indicate, 
and human nature seems to demand, still 
further education. For some this means 
intellectual ornamentation, for others in- 
tellectual or scientific achievement, for 
others the possibility of turning the added 
knowledge into power, economic, social or 
military. 

[t would seem reasonable that the neces- 
sity education would surely represent the 
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wishes of all the people, and in a democ- 
racy, that it would be provided first. In 
passing it might be noted that we have no 
clear statement anywhere of what this 
necessity program is for this country (Mor- 


rison’s statement is the nearest). For this 
there may be several reasons. The necessity 
program has to be conceived as a moving 
one, in our case a growing as well as a 
changing one. That is, definition, to have 
any value, must be in kind and quality as 
well as in quantity, and in reference to 
trends as well as present needs. 

Space forbids more than a bare statement 
here.® 

(1) In this country necessity education 
is continuously changing in kind and 
amount. 

(2) It must provide skill in the use of 
the simpler tools of knowledge. 

(3) It must provide an understanding of 
the essential processes of getting food, shel- 
ter and clothing in the world to-day, to- 
gether with the forees that are altering 
these processes. 

(4) It must provide an understanding of 
society, especially its purposes, its possible 
forms, its processes, its dangers. 

(5) It must provide understanding of 
personal health and hygiene and the prob- 
lems of rearing the young, including their 
education. 

In practice emphasis in this necessity 
education must be upon the nature and pur- 
poses and not merely upon a description of 
things as they are. How to conduct a home, 
a municipality, a state, a business is impor- 
tant, but the ends to which they are con- 
ducted, the services they are to render, the 
problems they must face, the way to reshape 
them to meet changing conditions, these are 

5 The educational necessity would be met only if 
in developing mastery of these the child grew to be 
a free individual. These knowledges and skills are 
not meeting the necessity in a democracy if they 
are gotten merely as mental or physical acquisi- 
tions. Rather they must also represent human 
drives, qualities of personality, aspirations. 
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without the latter is dangerous because it 
trains the child to be a worshiper of things 
for what they are, rather than for what 
they can do. So far we have scarcely begun 
to see our necessity program of education 
in this light, and even where it has touched 
the problems of our lives I fear that its 
emphasis has been upon the what and not 
much upon the why. 

It seems doubtful whether this necessity 
program of education can be completed 
before the age of eighteen years. It is not 
alone a question of amount of work to do, 
it is in part a question of maturity, of liv- 
ing, of experience, a point generally quite 
neglected. It is in part, too, a question of 
what comes after the necessity program. If 
society has no workshop for its eighteen- 
year-olds then education may be the best 
means of keeping them out of the devil’s 
workshop. This, however, is shifting the 
meaning of necessity education and it is a 
question whether this type of extension of 
the program should not be treated as a sepa- 
rate problem, in the matter of both control 
and support. 

If we establish the necessity program and 
fix age eighteen as the standard time for its 
completion, we then have something definite 
to finance and if our reasoning is sound 
this should be the burden of all the people. 
How is this to be done? How distribute 
this cost to all? 

VII 

It is obvious that wealth is not evenly 
distributed, that the children are not evenly 
distributed among families or communities 
or states, and that for the many sections 
of the country the ratio of wealth to chil- 
dren to be educated is far from equal. 
Wealth must be shifted. On what theory 
ean this be done? 

Let us assume for the moment that a just 
and equitable tax system is a practical pos- 
sibility. By such a system funds might 
then be assembled for support of schools. 
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even more important. Teaching the former 
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If justice and equity are what are assumed 

here then the ability theory of taxation 
would be applied. This theory is accepted 
as the best expression of democratic prin- 
ciples. Of course it does not settle the 
question of what service to accept as a pub- 
lic obligation. 

Now, if we accept the principle that all 
the people combined are together respon- 
sible for the necessity program of schools, 
then that would mean that all would pay 
taxes as per ability, the money would go to 
a central treasury, at Washington, say, and 
be administered to the schools as per school 
need. This would mean a total pooling of 
costs. 

This would not be satisfactory to the 
writer’s way of thinking. It would cen- 
tralize power and put it too far away from 
the schools; it would involve standardiza- 
tion on a deadening scale; it would in effect 
deny to the parent a proper partnership 
interest in his child’s school. 

The second extreme position would be to 
assemble the funds in local district trea- 
suries under direct control of the home 
folks. But if the opportunities were equit- 
ably distributed, then some districts would 
not have half enough money or others 
would have many times more than needed. 
This is impossible. 

A third plan would be to assemble the 
funds by states. This would provide sub- 
stantial pooling of costs, but experience 
shows that even here we would have serious 
inequalities as between states. 

If the democratic principle demands 
equality of school opportunity and equality 
of burden and if this principle is not 
thwarted when some functions are exercised 
over a large and others over a small area, a 
thing required to produce efficient manage- 
ment, then the only way to get it is to be 
found in some kind of combination of these 
three plans. To accomplish this the follow- 
ing principles are suggested : 

(1) The schools must be kept close to the 
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people. To do this the people must feel 
ownership interest. This requires local 
support and a large element of local control. 

(2) The size of the district is at present 
not satisfactory, the county seems to the 
writer to have no proper connection with 
the management of education, unless, as in 
some states, it be accepted as the local dis- 
trict, and even then it would be an accident 
if it provided a suitable local unit.® 

(3) The state should become more edu- 
cation conscious. That is, more of the state 
service should be in education. This im- 
plies more participation in the expense for 
schools. The reasoning here is based upon 
economie necessity as well as upon demand 
for political, social and educational effi- 
ciency. 

(4) The nation should participate in 
support of schools—again by the fact of 
economic necessity and by the fact that 
education is truly a national concern and 
should be a medium through which the child 
and the citizen learn to feel the nation as 
their own. 

To apply these propositions: Let there be 
required in every district a minimum tax 
for schools. This need not be high, but it 
must be equally burdensome to all. Setting 
this tax is a technical task. Second, let 
additional sums be provided by a state tax, 
the amount to be determined for any dis- 
trict to be the difference between the local 
funds and the amount needed to conduct a 
school that is acceptable to the state. 
Finally, these local and state burdens 
should be equal from state to state. So, if 
a state still had too little money, and many 
would have, it should be the function of the 
federal government to supply those funds. 

6 A loeal school district should be a normal com- 
munity of people. Only so can it have the con- 
sciousness of self required to give it the common 
purposes, the social nature, the unity and the facili- 
ties (customs, acquaintances, friendships, habits of 
life, common tastes and aspirations) for developing 
an institution that is a people’s institution. If the 


local school is not the people’s, it is not going to 
function in behalf of the principles of democracy. 
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Although this reasoning has of necessity 
been quite too sketchy and at points incom- 
plete, it is hoped that the following points 
have stood out: 

(1) Our reasoning about the nature and 
place of education in our government must 
begin with the people’s conception of their 
government. 

(2) If the principles of democracy are 
accepted then our concern is to have a plan 
that embodies the principles of democracy 
in its purposes, its program, its organiza- 
tion, its management and its support. 

(3) Democracy is not a form of govern- 
ment so much as it is the processes of gov- 
ernment and modes of living. It is the 
manner of living together of individuals 
with wills that combine to make the state, 
the state being the mechanism and processes 
by which a common will is formed and 
operated. 

(4) For democracy thus conceived edu- 
cation becomes a necessity, since wills do 
not fuse into such a very complex machine 
by accident but only by direction, even 
though there may be a firm biological foun- 
dation for such an organization. 

(5) The larger the social group (the 
state) the more complicated are the proc- 
esses of life and the greater the task of 
developing a common will, hence the 
greater the need for education. 

(6) The principle of change must be 
recognized in a democracy since conditions 
of life change, and so the program of edu- 
cation for such a state must be designed to 
recognize change. The combined wills of 
the people of 1935 must not dictate what 
Shall be the wills of the people of another 
time. Thus, indoctrination is a device of 
autocracy and inconsistent with the nature 
of democracy. 

(7) A fusion of wills into a democratic 
state is effected in part by tradition, con- 
vention, habit, prejudice and in part by a 
rational choice of common aims and proc- 
esses. Democracy for a changing world 
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must use education as a means of keeping 


a balance between the pressure of the past 
and that of the coming need of the future, 
between the mechanical or automatic and 
the rational forces. For this education is 
essential. 

(8) The rate at which the old habit, atti- 
tude, convention is dropped is not merely 
a question of getting rid of useless or dam- 
aging elements, but one also of having intel- 
ligence enough to proceed consciously where 
before we moved automatically. Here the 
school is a selecter of elements that are to 
survive and a creator of new elements by 
which to replace the old. 

(9) Fusing wills to a common purpose is 
democratic only if fusion is with reference 
to common needs and wishes; it is auto- 
cratic when the fusion is dictated by any 
force not those of wills. Thus, neither edu- 
cation nor the state must dictate, they must 
only select. The school is not a tool of the 
state but a part of the state and with the 
state is merely a means and not an end. 

(10) The importance of education to the 
democratic state dictates that it should be a 
part of the common will, the state, and not 
an instrument of the state. Less important 
things might be devices only. Its impor- 
tance forbids also that it be left to private 
individuals or interest groups of any sort. 

(11) If education is indispensable as a 
function of a democratic state then it must 
express the wills of all the people at all 
times. This means that in its support and 
control it must be kept close to the people 
and in its program it can not become fixed 
by a system of indoctrination. 


YENCHING UNIVERSITY 
CABLED dispatches from China and occasional 
comments in the American press have referred 
to the possibility of the removal of Yenching 
University from its present location in the en- 
Peiping because of the disturbing 


virons of 
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(12) The distribution of wealth does not 
coincide with the distribution of children, 
hence inequality of educational privileges 
is inevitable, unless money for schools is 
obtained on the basis of ability to pay and 
expended on the basis of need. Thus sup- 
port can not be a strictly local matter. 

(13) Of the many functions required in 
maintaining a program of education some 
may best be handled on a nation-wide scale, 
others on a local scale; thus a division of 
labor among national, state and local units 
is feasible. 

(14) The feeling of ownership in the 
schools on the part of the people is desirable 
if they are to remain true to democracy. 
This feeling is best guaranteed when re- 
sponsibility for support is felt, hence the 
desirability for some local support. But it 
is equally wise to tie the schools to state and 
nation and the same method may be used. 

(15) Education may be thought of as a 
necessity or as a luxury. Some is necessary 
to maintain the present standard of culture, 
more would be required to raise that stand- 
ard. The first concern is with necessity 
education. This should be determined by 
the cultural needs and may include the 
matter of what a child will do when he has 
met the necessity standard. If he is not 
needed as an earner, then more education 
may be a necessity in order to prevent him 
from using what he has to bad ends. 

(16) In view of this latter consideration 
necessity education may best be defined in 
terms of the number of years to be devoted 
to study rather than in terms of the amount 
or kinds of things to be learned. 


The 
trustees of the university have therefore given 
careful consideration to the problems thus cre- 
ated, and have taken advantage of the recent 
arrival in this country of President Stuart to 
consult with him as to all the factors involved. 


political developments in North China. 
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The trustees point out that the university is 
the outgrowth of more than sixty-five years of 
Christian higher educational work which has 
vone constantly forward despite all the changes 
and upheavals that have taken place in China 
during that period. Through the Sino-Japanese 
War, the Boxer Uprising, the Chinese Revolu- 
tion and all the political and military changes 
under the Chinese Republic, the work of which 
Yenching is the consummation has grown stead- 
ily and has become more deeply rooted in the 
soil of China. Always it has enjoyed the friend- 
ship, confidence and respect of the Chinese 
people. 

Yenching University is registered under Chi- 
nese law, and in its consistent effort to con- 
tribute to the progress of the Chinese people 
without involvement in internal political issues 
should be assured of academic freedom and ab- 
sence of interference regardless of changes in 
regional authority. Its Board of Trustees is in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, and holds title to the property of the uni- 
versity under American treaty rights. The en- 
dowment funds are held in the United States, 
under control of the trustees. 

The trustees state that the work of the univer- 
sity ean be continued no matter what may be the 
outeome of the present military activities in 
North China, or what government may obtain in 
that region. The Chinese people whom the uni- 
versity is serving will remain, and the need for 
Christian higher education would only be in- 
creased by conditions which might interfere with 
the operation of other universities and colleges 
in that area. The trustees are firm in their de- 
termination that the university shall continue to 
carry on where it is. 

Yenching University has this term a record 
enrolment of eight hundred and eighty-five stu- 
dents. Under charters of the regents of the 
University of the State of New York and the 
Chinese government, Yenching grants the de- 
grees of B.A., B.D., B.S., M.A. and M.S. Chi- 
nese teachers outnumber westerners nearly two 
to one on its faculty. The university plant west 
of Peiping is valued at approximately $2,500,- 
000 in American money. 


SURVEYS AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


To persons in the United States planning to 
visit and study institutions of higher education 
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and research establishments in Germany, School 
Life submits the following letter, sent to the 
Department of State through the German Em- 
bassy, and referred to the Office of Education: 


Mr. Secretary of State: 

Pursuant to instructions from my Government, I 
venture to invite Your Excellency’s attention to 
the following: 

Of late, many subjects of foreign governments 
have, in ignorance of the circumstances, presented 
requests to make a survey of institutions of higher 
learning and research establishments which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Reich 
and of Prussia for science, training, and national 
education, not through diplomatic channels but 
directly to the heads of individual institutions. 
While in principle there is no objection of any 
kind against the survey of German institutions by 
subjects of foreign governments, it appears to be 
desirable that suitable applications should be pre- 
sented, as early as possible, through diplomatic 
channels. Since the occasional rebuilding, convo- 
cations, necessary intermissions, ete., of an insti- 
tution might prove to be hindrances, the danger 
arises that a survey desired could not be made. 

I would therefore be obliged to Your Excellency 
if persons concerned could be requested to present, 
through diplomatic channels, and well in advance, 
applications for surveying German institutions of 
higher learning and research establishments, so 
that a notification from the institution in question, 
or, if the occasion should arise, a decision could 
be sent to the applicant in due time. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY during the present fiscal 
year will receive more than $200,000 additional 
federal funds under the provisions of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, passed by the last Congress to 
aid land grant institutions. The act provides 
increasing annual appropriations for research, 
extension and resident teaching. These will 
eventually bring to the university more than half 
a million dollars a year additional, more than 
doubling the amount it has previously received. 
Like those of earlier federal enactments for the 
benefit of land grant institutions, it is expected 
that these new appropriations will continue in- 
definitely on a statutory basis, subject only to 
change by repeal of the enabling legislation. 

The funds provided by the Bankhead-Jones 
Act are divided among all the land grant institu- 
tions of the country. Those for research are ap- 
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portioned among the states and territories ac- 
cording to rural population, those for extension 
according to farm population, and both increase 
yearly for five years. The funds for resident 
teaching are apportioned according to total 


population and have annual increments for four 


years. 

Cornell’s share of the first year’s appropria- 
tion amounts to $23,033.40 for research and 
$185,124.51 for extension service in agriculture 
and home economics, and $20,000 for resident 
teaching in these colleges and in certain fields of 
arts and sciences, engineering and architecture. 
When the funds shall have reached their max- 
ima, the annual yield to the university will 
amount to $115,167 for agricultural research, 
$279,212 for agricultural and home economies 
extension and $174,407 for resident teaching in 
the state and non-state colleges as specified. 
This is a total additional federal grant of $568,- 
786 a year. 

During the last fiseal year, ending June 30, 
1935, the university received current federal 
appropriations of $447,553, according to the 
comptroller’s report. Of this amount $30,000 
was available to the endowed colleges under the 
provisions of the second Morrill Act of 1890 and 
the Nelson Act of 1907. The College of Agricul- 
ture received $299,403 from these and other 
federal appropriations; the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, $8,724, and the 
College of Home Economies, $109,425. 

As chairman of the executive committee of 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, ’94, for- 
merly president of the University of Maryland, 
took an active part in the passage of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act by the last Congress. To that 
post at its recent meeting the association elected 
Provost Albert R. Mann, ’04. 


THE GENERAL FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
AT HARVARD COLLEGE 

In the annual report of Dr. George D. Birk- 
hoff, acting dean of the faculty of arts and sei- 
ences, it is stated that few Harvard College 
seniors lose their degrees because of failure to 
pass the general final examinations. 

Since 1921, when the general examinations 
were first put into general use in the college to 
test the senior’s knowledge of his field of study, 
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the percentage of men failing to pass these ex- 
aminations has shown a steady annual decline 
from about 10 per cent. in the early years of 
the tests to 3.5 per cent. last spring, when 665 
men took them and 23 failed to pass. The year 
before, 684 men took the tests and 29, or 4.2 per 
cent., failed. 

Although a greater percentage of the seniors 
succeeded in the general examinations last year, 
as compared to the year before, fewer were 
recommended for honors. Last June, out of 642 
degree winners on this basis, 230 students, or 
35.8 per cent., received honors in a special sub- 
ject. The year before, out of 655 men thus 
graduating, 240, or 36.6 per cent., received 
honors in a special subject. 

As in past years, about 5 per cent. of those 
graduating were awarded so-called “general” 
honors on the basis of course marks alone. 

Dr. Birkhoff points out that if the similar per- 
centages for earlier years are surveyed, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that a satisfactory 
standard for the achievement of honors in spe- 
cial subjects has been consistently maintained. 
The normal percentage under our conditions ap- 
parently lies between thirty and thirty-five. 
Perhaps it is to be regarded as a remarkable 
tribute to all concerned that about one under- 
graduate in three of those who take the general 
examinations should qualify for honors in spe- 
cial subjects. Nevertheless continuous care is ob- 
viously required in order that the standards for 
honors be maintained when about two men out 
of five receive their degrees with honors. 

Economies, with 35 graduates earning distine- 
tion, had the largest number of honor awards in 
special studies. English had 27, history, 25; 
government, 22; biochemical sciences, 19; his- 
tory and literature, 15; and psychology, 10. In 
the total number of successful candidates for 
degrees, English led with 103; economies had 
84; history, 72; biochemistry, 62; romance lan- 
guages, 48; government, 47; history and litera- 
ture, 35; mathematies, 28; biology, 27; fine arts, 
26; sociology, 19, and psychology, 15. 


THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Repuction of the tax burden on general 
property through inereases and adjustments in 
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‘he state common school distributive fund, and 
‘he ereation of an unsalaried State Board of 
idueation to advise and inform the people, the 
legislature and the governor concerning educa- 
tional conditions, needs, policies and procedures, 
have been recommended to the State Educational 
Commission by the Advisory Committee whose 
members are Thomas E. Benner, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Eugene 8. Lawler, North- 
3 western University; William C. Reavis, Univer- 
<ity of Chieago, and Osear F. Weber, University 
of Illinois. 

The plan proposed does not interfere with 
local autonomy in school matters and does not 
change the method of distribution of state school 
funds. If adopted, it would bring immediate 
assistance to those Illinois school districts now in 
acute finaneial distress and would offer tax relief 
to many other distriets. According to the recom- 
mendations, both purposes would be accom- 
plished without interfering with local control. 

The final report of the committee was revised 
in the light of the various comments and criti- 
cisms of the preliminary draft by the governor, 
the chairman of the Educational Commission, 
the Superintendent of Publie Instruction, a 
selected group of educational leaders and au- 
thorities on finance and government, and the 
officers of many state-wide civic organizations. 

Three changes in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Illinois Publie School System 
are recommended as the first steps toward 
creater efficiency and wiser economy. These 




























are ; 





(1) The establishment of an unsalaried, non- 
political state board of education (whose executive 
officer would be the superintendent of public in- 
struction) to advise and inform the people, the 
General Assembly and the governor as to condi- 
tions, needs, policies and procedures. Illinois is 
to-day one of five remaining states without such 









a board. 

(2) The establishment of an unsalaried, non- 
political county board of education, whose execu- 
tive officer would be the county superintendent of 
schools, later to be known as the county commis- 
sioner of schools. 

4 (3) Sinee wise economy in the financing of 
public education is dependent on staté-wide school 
organization which provides for continuous study 
and planning, it is further recommended that legis- 
lation concerning problems of school finance follow 
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immediately after the consideration of the fore- 
going recommendations. 


Six essential features of this long-range plan 
are recommended : 


(1) Gradual evolution towards the county as 
the unit of school support and control—a unit 
sufficiently large to eliminate marked inequalities 
in school support and to prevent wastes from du- 
plication of effort by numerous local boards. (2) 
Creation of an elected county board of education 
of seven members, clothed with power to appoint a 
county commissioner of schools with an appro- 
priate staff. (3) Provision as an intermediate 
step that local districts, by vote of the electorate 
concerned, may abolish their local boards and come 
under the administration of the county board of 
education. (4) Further provision that by vote 
of the electorate of the entire county all local 
boards may be abolished and the districts con- 
cerned come under the administration of the county 
board of education. (5) Exemption of Cook 
County from the provisions of this plan until the 
special problems involved in this area of dense 
population can be given intensive study. (6) Au- 
thorization of the transfer of pupils to city dis- 
tricts or to other counties by the county board of 
education whenever greater economy and efficiency 
in the operation of the schools of the counties con- 
cerned will thereby be secured and the welfare of 
the pupils be insured. 


The committee believes that it is possible 
through wise legislation and competent leader- 
ship in the state and county to remedy the 
present defects and to give Illinois a school 
system which will compare favorably with that 
of any other state. \ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH 

THE American Association of Teachers of 
French met for its ninth annual convention in 
conjunction with that of the Modern Language 
Association of America, at Cincinnati, on Janu- 
ary 1. The Executive Council held a business 
and legislative session the preceding afternoon. 
M. Fernand Baldensperger, visiting professor 
at Harvard University from the Sorbonne, was 
elected honorary vice-president. 

The officers and editorial staff assembled for 
a breakfast at which association policies and 
projects were discussed. After the roll-call of 
chapters at the morning session, Professor Rus- 
sell P. Jameson, of Oberlin College, read a paper 
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entitled “A Valid Social Approach to the Study 
of French.” Professor H. R. Ford, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, spoke on the subject “The 
Problem of Vocabulary Control in Reading 
Instruction in French.” Following the discus- 
sion, the Assembly of Delegates ratified the acts 
of the Executive Council during the year. 

The association then gathered for luncheon, 
with President Louis J. A. Mercier presiding. 
After a brief weleome from the French consul, 
M. ten Have, a report was heard from Professor 
Edmond de Jaive, regional vice-president for 
the South. Miss Lilly Lindquist, supervisor of 
foreign languages of the Detroit Schools, de- 
scribed the activities of a committee of which 
she is chairman, to inaugurate a section for 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in 
Foreign Languages in the Department of Super- 
intendence at its forthcoming meeting, at St. 
Louis, on February 24. 

President Mercier then introduced Dr. EK. B. 
de Sauzé, supervisor of foreign languages of 
the Cleveland schools, who read a most timely 
and pertinent paper on “The Preparation of a 
Teacher of French.” Following the policy of 
the association and its organ, the French Review, 
to divide its interests between pedagogy and 
literature, Professor Régis Michaud, University 
of Illinois, read an article entitled “Tournants 
Littéraires du XXe Siecle.” 

Since the organization of the mother chapter 
(Metropolitan at New York City) in 1927, this 
association has had a slow but steady growth. 
Surviving the depression with 16 chapters, 8 
more were added in 1934-35 and 4 more sinee 
October, 1935, with a half dozen almost ready 
to be chartered. The 28 existing chapters are 
distributed: 17 in the East, 6 in the Central- 
West, 3 in the South and 2 in the West. 
Through its chapters and its journal, the French 
Review, the association welds the interests of 
teachers of French to those of other foreign 
languages and of other school subjects in the 
common objective of educating American chil- 
dren. 

JAMES B. THARP, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Tue American Economie Association held its 


forty-eighth annual convention in New York, 
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from December 26 to 28. This was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the association, 
One of the central themes of the program was 
the change in economic science in the last fifty 
years, a thought that was stressed in several of 
the sessions. At a joint meeting with the Busi- 
ness Historical Association, the topic was a fifty- 
year perspective of economic history. The two 
principal papers at this session were by Herbert 
von Beckerath, “Fifty Years of Development in 
Industrial Organization,” and N. S. B. Gras, 
“Chief Aspects of American Business in the 
Last Half Century.” 

The historical viewpoint was stressed at a 
second session at which Richard T. Ely, one of 
the founders of the association and its first see- 
retary, presented a paper entitled, “The Found- 
ing and Early History of the American Keo- 
nomic Association.” Professor Emil Lederer 
read a paper on “The Developments in Euro- 
pean Economics,” and J. M. Clark presented the 
presidential address entitled, “American Eco- 
nomics: Past Achievements and Present Pros- 
pects.” 

At a third session the central theme was fifty 
years of developments in allied fields. The 
principal papers at this session were C. E. 
Ayres, “Fifty Years’ Developments in Ideas of 
Human Nature and Motivation”; John R. Com- 
mons, “Institutional Economies,’ and Karl N. 
Llewellyn, “Developments in Underlying Legal 
Institutions.” 

Current issues were the subject of discussion 
at other sessions, such as banking and monetary 
policy, the recovery program, international trade 
in farm products, problems in taxation, social 
security legislation, and such theoretical ques- 
tions as rigid and flexible prices, and free com- 
petition vs. controlled competition. 

The culmination of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary came at the banquet, at 
which four of the original founders were present 
and spoke. These were J. B. Clark, Davis R. 
Dewey, Richard T. Ely, and E. R. A. Seligman. 
One of the gratifying events of the occasion 
was the fact that J. M. Clark, the son of J. B. 
Clark, was president of the association and ap- 
peared in this capacity. 

The association invited as its guests all per- 
sons who had been elected to membership during 
the first ten years and had retained their affili- 
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ation during the intervening years. Out of 
forty-three members who have been identified 
W ith the work of the association from those early 
years, twenty-one were present at the banquet. 
” The keynote of association activity was struck 
by F. W. Taussig. Referring to a criticism 


frequently made that economists never agree on 
anything and, therefore, their advice on ques- 
tions of policy was of little value, he stated that 
this charge could be levied against all scientists. 
When scientists come together, they do not dis- 
The 


cuss questions on which there is agreement. 


Dr. C. A. Herrick, for the past twenty-six 
years president of Girard College, will retire at 
the conclusion of the present academic year. 
When he reached the retirement age of sixty- 
seven, three years ago, Dr. Herrick was per- 
suaded by the board of directors of city trusts 
to continue in office for an additional three- 
year term. 

Dr. CARLETON L. Brownson, head of the de- 
partment of classical languages and first dean 
of the College of the City of New York, will 
retire from active service at the end of this 
month. Dr. Brownson became instructor in 
Greek at the college in 1897, and after a year 
was made assistant professor. He became full 
professor in 1915 and two years later was ap- 
pointed head of the Greek and Latin depart- 
ments. In 1909 he was appointed to the newly 
created post of dean, and in 1918 he served as 
acting president while Dr. Sidney Mezes was at 
the Peace Conference in Paris. 


Dr. Epwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools for Philadelphia, has been reappointed 
for a term of six years at an annual salary of 
$15,000, less ten per cent. 


Miss FLORENCE FALLGATTER has been ap- 
pointed chief of the home economies education 
service in the vocational division of the Federal 
Office of Edueation. She succeeds Dr. Adelaide 
S. Baylor, who retired in October and who 
recently died. 

Dr. W. W. Davis, professor of history at the 
University of Kansas, who is now on leave of 
absence, will return for the spring semester to 
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matters which are of interest and are discussed 
by scientists are the problems and issues that are 
new and upon which there is not as yet agree- 
ment. Economists are no exception in this par- 
ticular. 

For fifty years the American Economie Asso- 


ciation has fostered open discussion of all con- 
troversial issues, but it never takes a position 
that will commit its members on any question of 
general economic or social policy. 
FREDERICK §. DEIBLER, 
Secretary 





become chairman of the department of history. 
He succeeds the late Dr. Frank Hodder, whose 
death occurred during the Christmas holidays. 


At Princeton University, Professor Robert 
Seoon, chairman of the department of philos- 
ophy, a member of the faculty since 1915, has 
been appointed Stuart professor of philosophy 
to fill the chair left vacant since the retirement 
in 1932 of the late president, John Grier Hibben. 
The McCosh professorship in philosophy has 
been given to Professor Edward G. Spaulding, 
a member of the faculty since 1905. This chair 
was left vacant by the retirement last June of 
Professor Roger B. Johnson. 

Dr. CLraupE W. Stimson, of the Municipal 
University of Omaha, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Denver. Dr. Stimson was 
former coordinator of WPA projects at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Dr. Epwin A. LEE, superintendent of schools 
for San Francisco, will become director of the 
National Occupational Conference on July 1, 
1936. He will assume this position while on 
leave of absence from the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he holds the positions of professor 
of education and director of the division of 
vocational education. Dr. Lee succeeds Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, who will return to the prin- 
cipalship of the East Side Continuation School 
in New York City, from which he has been on 
leave of absence since February, 1933. 

Dr. L. A. Pecustetn, dean of the Teachers 
College of the University of Cincinnati, has 
leave for the remainder of the academic year. 
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He will return to the university in time to re- 
sume the directorship of the summer session. 


Dr. JouN Hatuaway Spencer, son of Dr. 
Edward Buckham Taylor Spencer, Carter- 
Adams professor of Greek at Grinnell College, 
Iowa, has become adviser to the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment. 


Dr. EpMUND DE S. BRUNNER has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Columbia University 
Committee on Adult Education. Other members 
of the committee are: Dr. Herbert Brucker, pro- 
fessor in the department of journalism; Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, professor in the department of 
education; Dr. Philip C. Jessup, professor in 
the department of international law; Dr. Robert 
S. Lynd, professor in the department of sociol- 
ogy; Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of eco- 
nomics; Dr. Horace Taylor, professor of eco- 
nomies, and Dr. Schuyler C. Wallace, professor 
of government. 

AN advisory campaign committee to assist in 
obtaining better civil service policies has been 
appointed by the National League of Women 
Voters. Included on the committee are: Miss 
Edith Abbott, dean of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago; Miss Katharine Blunt, president, Con- 
necticut College for Women; Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Miss Ada Comstock, 
president, Radcliffe College; Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president, Princeton University; Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, president, University of 
North Carolina; Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, presi- 
dent, Reed College, Portland, Oregon; Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, president, Bennington College, 
Vermont, and Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, presi- 
dent, University of California. 

Dr. Frank H. HANKrNS, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Smith College, has been 
appointed editor of The American Sociological 
Review, the first issue of which will appear next 
month and which will be the official organ of 
the American On the 
board of editors are Professor H. A. Phelps, 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Jerome 
Davis, Gilbert L. Stark professor of practical 
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philanthropy at Yale University; Dr. Joseph K. 
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Folsom, professor of economics and sociology 
at Vassar College; Dr. L. L. Bernard, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Washington University, 
St. Louis; Dr. Charles E. Gehlke, professor of 
sociology of Western Reserve University; Dr. 
John L. Gillin, professor of sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin; Miss Neva Derdorff, 
director of the Research Bureau of the Welfare 
Council, New York, and Dr. H. P. Fairchild, 
professor of sociclogy at New York University 
and president of the organization. 


Dr. Stmmon FLEXNER, director emeritus of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has 
been reappointed by Governor Lehman as chair- 
man of the New York State Public Health 
Council. New members of the council are Dr. 
Clayton Greene, of the College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and Dr. George Baehr, of 
New York City. Dr. Herman G. Weiskotten, 
dean of Syracuse University, has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. Frederick Fuller Russell, of 
Brooklyn, resigned. 


Dr. J. B. Epmonson, dean of the school of 
education at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission recently created by the Na- 
tional Education Association in cooperation with 
the Department of Superintendence. 


Dr. James B. Tuarp, associate professor of 
the teaching of foreign languages at the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed by the 
American Council on Education to its Commit- 
tee on Modern Foreign Languages under the 
chairmanship of Professor Robert Herndon 
Fife, Columbia University. Dr. Tharp is see- 
retary-treasurer of the American Association of 
Teachers of French and as associate editor of 
the Modern Language Journal, edits a column 
on research and methodology in modern foreign 
language teaching. 


EpwarpD B. Rooney, S.J., has been appointed 
regional director of high schools for the east- 
ern states of the National Jesuit Edueational 
Association. He succeeds the late Francis M. 
Connell, S.J. 


Dr. ALvIN SAUNDERS JOHNSON, since 1923 
director of the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, has been elected president of 
the American Economie Association. 
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Dr. RayMonpD B. Fospick, who was recently 
elected president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has presented his resignation as member of the 
Board of Trustees of Princeton University. 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL, president of the Board 
Kdueation of the Winnetka, IIl., public 
hools for six years, and vice-president of the 
Inland Steel Company, has been elected a mem- 
of the board of trustees of the University 
if Chieago. 
Dr. A. D. H. Kapuan, professor of economics 
ul social studies at the University of Denver, 
has been granted a temporary leave of absence 
, accept a position with the National Govern- 
ment as director of living costs and consumption 
n urban centers. Dr. Kaplan will work in co- 
operation with Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 


t Labor. 


l 
ner 


Dr. H. I. Priesttey, professor of Mexican 
history and librarian of the Bancroft Library 
at the University of California, has received a 
crant from the Institute of Social Sciences to 
study the social and economic development of 
Mexico during the last decade. He will visit 
not only Mexico, but Cuba, Spain and England 


to study the archives there. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT will re- 
ceive an honorary degree from Temple Univer- 
sity at the Founder’s Day Celebration, which 
will be held on February 22 


ae 


Dr. NicHOLAS Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, and Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, have been awarded gold medals and 
-rolls of membership in the Orden al Merito of 
‘he Chilean government. Membership in the 
der is said to be the highest honor Chile ean 
It had previously been conferred on only 
three Americans. 


give. 


Dr. JoeL H. HinpEBranp, professor of chem- 
istry at the University of California, has been 
elected faculty research lecturer for 1936. This 
appointment is the highest recognition that the 
taculty can give to one of its members. 


Tue Distinguished Service Award of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers was this 
year conferred upon Dr. Douglas Clay Ridgley, 
of Clark University, in recognition of his services 
‘o educational geography through years of teach- 
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ing and many publications. Previous recipients 
of the award are the late William’ Morris Davis, 
Professor R. H. Whitbeck, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. A. E. Parkins, of Peabody 
College. The award for distinguished service in 
the field of educational geography is conferred 
from time to time upon persons who have made 
outstanding contributions in the field. 


Dr. Knigut DuNwLAP, who next month leaves 
the Johns Hopkins University to accept a pro- 
fessorship of psychology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner of former graduate students 
held in Baltimore on January 11. Dr. Dunlap 
graduated from the University of California in 
1899 and taught there from 1902 to 1906, when 
he accepted a call from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

THE twenty-second annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges opened on Janu- 
ary 16 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia College, 
welcomed the gathering. Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, was the principal 
speaker. His subject was “The Integrity of the 
American College—from the Standpoint of Ad- 
ministration.” The subject chosen for discussion 
at the annual dinner was “The American and 
the British College.” The speakers included Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Lawrence Col- 
lege and president of the association, and Dr. 
A. E. Morgan, of Antioch College. 


Dr. JAMES Bryant CONANT, president of 
Harvard University, addressed a meeting at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
on January 16, when a program of further 
development of the academy was initiated by 
Effingham B. Morris, president of the academy. 
The other speaker was Dr. William Berryman 
Seott, emeritus professor of geology at Prince- 
ton University. Mr. Morris outlined the pro- 
posed plan for extending the activities of sev- 
eral departments. At the conclusion of the 
meeting the newest of the habitat groups in 
the Free Natural History Museum—a repre- 
sentation of East African animals gathered at 
a water-hole—was formally unveiled. 


THE REVEREND REMSEN B. Oai.py, president 
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of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Stan- 
ley King, president of Amherst College, and 
Dr. John L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent 
of schools for New York City, will address the 
Headmasters Association at their annual meet- 
ing on February 7 and 8 at Amherst College, 
Mass. 

Dr. STANLEY Kina, president of Amherst 
College, addressed the Amherst Association of 
New York at its annual dinner on January 15. 

Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will be held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on Friday and Saturday, 
February 28 and 29. The program provides 
for consideration of problems of the Junior 
College curriculum in relation to social adjust- 
ment. It include discussion of a 
number of administrative problems. 

Tue fifth Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
will be held at the University of Denver on 
February 13, 14 and 15, under the direction 
of Dr. Elwood Murray, chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech of the University of Denver. 
Dr. Elizabeth McDowell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will give the chief address at the general 
session of the conference. She will speak on 
the subject of “The Potentials of Speech in 
Relation to Progressive Education.” Other out- 
of-state contributors will be Dr. H. G. Rahskop, 
of the University of Washington; Dr. Floyd W. 
Lambertson, of Iowa State Teachers College; 
Dr. Lyman Judson, of the University of Illinois; 
Professor Maude May Babcock, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, and others. A special session for 
elementary teachers has been planned for Satur- 
day. One panel section will be concerned with 
“How may oral reading be improved?” An- 
other section will have a demonstration of 
methods of speech development as related to 

Phases of dramatics, in- 
forensics discussion and 


also. will 


the activity program. 
terpretation, radio, 
cinematography as related to education will be 
presented. About 200 school executives, teach- 
ers and college professors are contributing to 
the program. 

REPRESENTATIVES from twenty-four Massa- 
chusetts colleges, universities, preparatory and 


public schools have formed the Massachusetts 


Society for Freedom in Teaching. The new 
society appointed the following council of seven 
to direct its affairs: Professor Kirtley Mather 


and Professor Samuel E. Morison, of Harvard; 
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John D. Connors, of New Bedford High School; 
Professor Harold U. Faulkner and Professor 
H. R. Mussey, of Wellesley College; Oliver A, 
Peterson, of the Workers Educational Council, 
and Walter A. Sidley, of Lawrence High School, 
According to a statement issued by the com- 
mittee, the object of the society is “to guard the 
professional interest of teachers in legislation 
and to dissuade political bodies from imposing 
special burdens, exactions and indignities on the 
teaching profession, or making detailed regula- 
tions of processes and programs that interfere 
with the true function of teaching.” 


At the eleventh annual meeting of the Fed- 
erated Council on Art Education, held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City on De- 
cember 27 and 28, the following were continued 
in office for 1936: President, Royal B. Farnum, 
director, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence; Vice-president, Raymond P. Ensign, sec- 
retary of the Eastern Arts Association; Secre- 
tary, Leon L. Winslow, director of art in the 
Baltimore Public Schools, and Treasurer, James 
C. Boudreau, director of the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts of Pratt Institute. It was an- 
nounced by President Farnum that the study of 
art in the secondary schools, which has been 
carried on by a committee working under the 
chairmanship of Walter H. Klar, of Springfield, 
Mass., is now complete. The report is expected 
to appear in February or March. Copies of the 
federated council reports dealing with “Art in 
the Colleges and Universities” and on “Ter- 
minology” are procurable at cost from the office 
of the secretary, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Eppiz Cantor will award a four-year schol- 
arship and complete maintenance at any Amer- 
ican college or university to the person who 
writes, in the opinion of a distinguished board 
of judges, the best letter on the subject: “How 
Can America Stay Out of War?” A fund of 
$5,000 has been set aside for this purpose. The 
judging body comprises four university presi- 
dents. Robert M. Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago; Frederick Bertrand Robinson, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, of Leland Stanford University, and 
Henry Noble MacCracken, of Vassar College. 


HarvarpD UNiversity has announced the first 
donation of $25,000 for a single national schol- 
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arship under the recently inaugurated three 
hundredth anniversary fund plan. The gift 
was made by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Osborn Tay- 
lor, of 135 East 66th Street, New York. Mr. 
Tavlor graduated from Harvard College in 
' He is the author of many books on 
philosophical and legal subjects. The purpose 
of the three hundredth anniversary fund at 
Harvard is to strengthen the university as a 
national institution by establishing large annual 
prize scholarships for boys in each state of the 
inion, and by ereating pioneering interde- 
partmental professorships of an entirely new 
The income from each $25,000 scholar- 


LABOR UNREST AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Some three years of agitation over labor-and- 
wage conditions in the four dining halls of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, reached 
what appears to be a turning point on Decem- 
ber 7, when a committee of investigation, ap- 
pointed by Dean Russell, rendered a report. 
Prima facie the report is chiefly a factual analy- 

of a typical dispute between workers and 
an employer. Drastic wage cuts, totaling 40 
per cent., for the lowest-paid workers while 
the administrators and supervisors never suf- 
fered over 18 per cent., and in 1935 received 
salaries only 4 per cent. below those of 1930; 
discrimination against members of a union, and 
refusal to have anything to do with their union; 
picketing; sympathy from some students and 
taff members; a boyeott; spreading turmoil— 
these are the outward facts. The committee con- 
cluded that injustice has been done to certain 
discharged workers; that refusal to deal with 
their union constitutes unfairness to them, and 
that the entire labor policy of the college re- 
quires reconsideration. 

Thys far the report parallels many others; 
but the committee adds an educational implica- 
tion that is decidedly new. “Teachers College 
... has always had a social conception of its 
function, and in the struggles for the develop- 
ment of publie education in the United States 
it has stood consistently for the democratic ideal. 
lt is highly important, therefore, that this 


DISCUSSION 
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ship donation will provide an annual national 
scholarship of $1,000 a year. The eventual 
plan is to establish these scholarships in every 
part of the United States, to be competed for as 
prizes by boys of all-around ability from every 
economie and social level. The awards will be 
adjusted according to the financial resources of 
ach winner, with maximum stipends of about 
$1,000 a year. Since these scholarships are 
intended to earry a student through four years 
of college, it will be necessary to have an endow- 
ment of $100,000 if one new scholar is to be 
appointed each year from any particular region 


or state. 






branch of Columbia University, devoted to the 
education of teachers and school administrators, 
should, as a consistent part of its total educa- 
tional program, illustrate in its relations with 
its employees the same democratic principles 
which it advocates for the school world.” This, 
in all probability, is the first time that educators 
(the committee was composed of three members 
of faculty and two mature students) have in- 
cluded relations with employees within a “total 
educational program.” The implications are 
profound. 

On the philosophical side the question arises: 
Is education, or is it not, something per se, a 
function that springs from an independent 
motive, develops its methods from within itself, 
and therefore is “above the battle” when eco- 
nomie conflict occurs? Is the job of a school 
or college a “specialty” in the same sense as the 
occupation of a piano tuner? From the cur- 
rent practice of teaching one might infer that 
the answer to these questions is “Yes.” For the 
same dualism that is uncovered at Teachers Col- 
lege is almost universal. On the other side of 
Broadway students of theology are regarded as 
out of their sphere as students if they become 
agitated over the wages and working conditions 
of the janitors, elevator men and cooks who 
daily serve them. The standing of Harvard’s 
professors was not in the least impaired by the 
discovery that their classrooms were scrubbed 
by pitifully exploited women. Church schools 
use thousands of tons of printed material, think- 
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ing only of what is printed or pictured thereon, 
not at all of the paper and the printing as ex- 
pressions of a relationship with the producers 
Where, indeed, is there a teacher who 
conceives of the business management of his 


thereof. 


school or college as possible material for the eur- 
riculum? The business manager or board of 
control would resent the idea, and most teachers 
would regard it as fantastic. This kind of dual- 
ism, it should be said, does not afflict education 
above other functions that are looked upon as 
idealistic. How many our 
churches, for example, ever consider whether 
the religious use of wood, stone and glass estab- 


worshippers in 


lishes a religious relation with workers in these 
materials, and with the mechanics erect 
them into a “house of God’? 

The point of view that here emerges has a 
bearing upon current discussions of the relation 
of education to social change. If, as some dis- 
tinguished writers maintain, the school is to 
promote simply the standards of life that so- 
ciety in general already approves, it seems to 
follow that a college for teachers, in its capacity 
as educator, should ignore any generally tol- 
erated injustice that occurs even under its own 
Though the teachers dine that they may 
teach, and though the students dine that they 
may be strong for study, the dining hall and the 


who 


roof. 


classroom would then be spiritually and intel- 
lectually in different worlds, and any minority 
that initiated a movement for remedying the 
injustice would be a disturber of true education. 
In the present case a reasonable curiosity might 
arise as to the attitude of Professors Kandel and 
Reisner of Teachers College, who have expressed 
with the that 
should initiate and guide social changes. 


dissatisfaction idea education 

Here is opportunity, likewise, for a sort of 
case study of the widely-held view that in con- 
troversial matters good teaching merely pre- 
sents the conflicting views fairly, abstaining 
from consciously influencing the conclusions and 
decisions of students. Let us suppose that some 
bold professor in Teachers College should take 
this controversial issue into his classroom, being 
under the influence, say, of the elder Russell, 
who years ago declared that the classroom is the 
precise place for such issues. How would this 
professor manage to present both sides so as 


not consciously to influence his students’ atti- 
tudes? 


One longs for a discussion of this par- 
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ticular case by some such edueationist as Pyo- 
fessor Bode. He, it is certain, would place his 
whole reliance upon the method of intelligence 
as such. But what is the method of sheer jp- 
telligence in dealing with a struggle like this? 
Should the professor so completely generalize 
the issue that his students would not perceive 
that they themselves are involved in it when 
they are served by an underpaid and unjustly 
treated cook? Should all feeling, as contrasted 
with cool intellection, be avoided? One might 
suppose that it is a main characteristic of in- 
telligence to face and analyze the facts where 
difficulty or conflict is most intense. But facing 
the whole human actuality where discontent is 
rife is what economic conservatives seek to pre- 
vent because it leads towards desire for change. 
How, then, could a Teachers College professor 
be genuinely neutral? If he uses the method of 
intelligence in the matters unfolded in the com- 
mittee’s report, will he not, willy nilly, support 
a demand for change? 

Here is a problem for the high schools as wel! 
as for the colleges. Shall there be realism in 
the social studies? When high-school stu- 
dents pursue biology they inspect actual speci- 
mens—say, an egg laid yesterday in a nearby 
henhouse. Is there to be any parallel frankness 
when sociology, economies or polities is the sub- 
ject? There are three ways of being an earnest 
teacher of social studies without being com- 
pletely frank with regard to actualities, namely: 
The inculeation of a romantic social ethics 
under the theory that admiration of ideal good 
will make one good; analysis: of conflicts in 
terms of opposing generalizations, with open 
leaning towards one of them, under the theory 
that in the strains of life a mind so instructed 
will move steadily from the general idea to a 
particular purpose; and the merely statistical 
attitude, as though to be accurately informed 
were to be educated. Does any one of these 
methods, or any combination of them, truly 
represent the dynamies of the student mind in 
its relation to the actual social, eeconomie and 
political happenings in his own community or in 
any real world of which he is aware? Further, 
does not exclusive reliance upon these method- 
have the effect of favoring the status quo even 
at points where it is most faulty? One ean 
without hypocrisy assent to a generalization, 
yet, when a particular issue arises, act contrary 
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to the generalization without abandoning it. 
The reason is that a generalization, arrived at 
by leaving particulars out of account, never is 
com pletely realistic. How, indeed, can we have 
social realism in the schools unless teachers and 
students together inspect social life where the 
pains of men are most poignant? 
GEORGE A. Cor 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (RETIRED), 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MORE FRIENDLY RELATIONS 

T1ME was when a college professor knew per- 
sonally and somewhat intimately all the students 
enrolled in his courses. He could call each one 
by name without consulting his classbook; he 
could designate each one’s home town; and he 
could often trace each one’s family connections 
to the third or fourth generation. 

Time was also when the typical college stu- 
dent was well acquainted not only with all mem- 
bers of his own class but with most of the other 
students on the campus. 

Now conditions have changed. It is at pres- 
ent rare indeed to find an instructor who claims 
a personal acquaintanceship with more than a 
few of the individuals who enroll in his courses. 
And as for the students themselves, many sit 
side by side in lecture and quiz sections without 
ever knowing or inquiring the name of the indi- 
viduals at their right or their left. In fact, it is 
an event worthy of remarking if any student 
vives formal recognition to his seatmates by so 
inuch as a nod or a word of salutation when they 
converge at the classroom door. 

Why is this so? 

Doubtless several reasons enter into the situa- 
In the first place enrolments in college 
(and often in given courses) are excessively 
large and little opportunity is therefore fur- 
uished therein for developing friendly relations 
of any sort. Then, too, there is little unity of 
life purpose or of academic interest among 
students to-day as compared with what was the 
case a generation or so ago. Now universities 


tion, 


are composed of many schools and colleges, and 
these in turn are split into many departments 
of specialization. Furthermore, the elective sys- 
tem has operated to throw many undergraduates 
and graduates, freshmen and seniors, into the 
instructional 


same sections, albeit no other 
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bonds of interest tie them together. Then, too, 
among many instructors—particularly among 
the younger men—the notion prevails that re- 
search is about the only kind of work that counts 
toward scholarly recognition and hence personal 
promotion in rank and in salary. For these, 
therefore, teaching is more or less a bore, to be 
gotten through with as quickly as possible each 
day, while conferences with students—and in- 
deed the showing of any human interest in them 
whatever—are a waste of time and needless. 

So it happens that many an instructor and 
many a student miss some of the finer experi- 
ences of college life—those accruing from the 
development of friendly relationships with col- 
leagues and associates. Emerson has truly said 
that “the only way to have a friend is to be one,” 
but apparently many individuals prefer not to 
have many friends. They therefore discourage 
all advances made by well-intended newcomers. 

This attitude is obviously unfortunate. It is 
particularly unfortunate—if not indeed com- 
pletely inexcusable—in a teacher or a prospec- 
tive teacher. No one is so self-contained that 
he can not profit from the exchange of courtesies 
and ideas with others. And for a professional 
educator to practice the part of disdain and in- 
difference to those associated with him in school 
work marks him at once as a person ill-fitted 
for the responsibilities of instructing others. 
The end of all liberal education is character or 
the development of an integrated personality. 
But character develops best from the interplay 
of minds and not by passively subjecting one’s 
self to formal classroom procedures only. 

In order to test the views of certain of my 
colleagues in respect to this matter (that is, of 
consciously and deliberately seeking ways and 
means of developing a high degree of friendli- 
ness between students and instructors and be- 
tween students and students), the following list 
of fourteen possible ways of accomplishing the 
ends sought was laid before them. Each was 
asked to indicate by a check mark such practices 
as he was already using and by another check 
mark those which he approved but was not 
using. Each individual was asked also to offer 
other suggestions and to voice criticisms, if in- 
clined so to do. Twenty-nine individuals made 
reply. In the two columns at the left of the 
questions given below are the total number of 
votes cast in each instance. 
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SUGGESTIONS FoR STIMULATING FRIENDLY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS AMONG STUDENTS AND BETWEEN 
STUDENTS AND THE INSTRUCTORS 


Possible ways of stimulating friendliness among 


the students enrolled in classes in education: 


Please check those you use and those you approve. 


Now Approval 
done of idea 
7 28 . By placing copies of the 
membership of the class in 
the hands of the students. 


By arranging one or more 
interviews with each student 
during the semester. 


By gathering facts concern- 
ing the training and expe- 
rience of students. 

By accepting invitations to 
meet students at informal 
social affairs. 

By encouraging students to 
become acquainted with their 
neighbors seated near them 
in the class room. 


3y commending individual 
students for work in cam- 
pus activities or in other 
classes. 

absences 
injury, or 


By following up 
due to illness, 
other causes. 
By calling on students by 
name when asking them to 
recite or make reports. 

By creating opportunities 
within the class for students 
to work together on com- 
mittees. 

By checking occasionally the 
extent to which students feel 
acquainted with other mem- 
bers of the class. 
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6 . By using the personnel ree- 
ords in the office of the 
School of Education. 


By stressing the importance 
of prospective teachers hay- 
ing a friendly interest in 
associates. 

By inviting students to 
one’s home for an _ occa- 
sional social meeting. 

By having the School of 
Education as a unit hold 
occasional receptions for 
students. 


It is evident that a few of the suggestions are 
in fairly common use; others are not. More- 
over, there appears to be some doubt respecting 
the wisdom or value of employing some of the 
ideas. This is particularly so of numbers ten 
and eleven and to a less degree of numbers four- 
teen, five, six and thirteen. Moreover, three 
respondents took occasion to express themselves 
as follows: “Some of these suggestions are good 
with small graduate classes but not with under- 
graduates.” “The value of many of these pro- 
posals depends on the manner in which they are 
done.” “The ideal for many of these is good, 
but it is often impracticable to realize them.” 

These comments are valid. Certainly any sys- 
tem may be ruined by the administrative devices 
employed to put it into effect. Nevertheless, is 
it not true that more attention to ways and 
means of developing friendly relationships on 
our college campuses would pay large divi- 
dends? I think so. 

Catvin O. Davis 

PROFESSOR OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECENT CHANGES IN GERMAN 
EDUCATION! 


THE basic principle underlying the various 
developmental changes in German education 
during the past year was expressed in the pre- 
amble to the school laws of December 18, 1933. 
“The chief task of the school is the education of 
the young for service to the nation and state in 
the spirit of national socialism. ... In their 
claim on the young, the schools and the Hitler 


1Cf. Bericht der deutschen Delegation: Vierte 
Erziehungskonferenz in Genf, July, 1935. 


Youth Organization must give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the cooperation of the parents in 
education and to the preservation and fostering 
of family life.” Here we find the three dominant 
factors in the new German education, viz., the 
school, the youth organization and the family, 
as embodied in the organization of the “Schul- 
gemeinde” (school council) by decree of October 
24, 1934. This council consists of parents, teach- 
ers and delegated leaders of the Hitler Youth 
and serves the school principal in an advisory 
capacity on all fundamental educational matters. 
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In its endeavor to coordinate the home and the 
nation, rural and urban life, and to develop both 
sound minds and sound bodies, the German 
covernment has instituted two new educational 
procedures : the Landjahr, for primary pupils; 
the Lehrgdnge for secondary pupils. 

The Landjahr, tried out for the first time in 
1934 in Prussia, proved so successful that it has 
now become a permanent institution. It takes 
pupils on the completion of their primary course, 
at the average age of 14 years, for a nine-months 
stay in the country, in an effort to break down 
social barriers between city and country, by 
establishing mutual understanding and sympa- 
thetie interest through direct participation in 
the life and work of the rural families. It also 
fosters self-government under the guidance of 
the rural-year teacher-leader. 

The Lehrgdnge were first introduced in the 
Rhine Provinee, when in 1933 all pupils of the 
junior and senior classes in secondary schools 
were sent for a three-weeks stay in the country 
during the school year. They are housed in the 
Schullandheime (school country-homes) and in 
Youth Hostels. In the enactment dealing with 
this activity, the Ministry of Education empha- 
sized the fact that in these instructional courses 
special attention be given to fostering comrade- 
ship, desire for discipline, honesty and dependa- 
bility. Instructional work was to be based upon 
rural environment, rural occupations, resettle- 
ment projects, social and economic studies. 

Another significant change is that of trans- 
ferring the emphasis from mere intellectual 
training to an all-round development of person- 
ality, to train the mind, the volition, the charac- 
ter, the body. This necessitates a careful selec- 
tion of pupils for the secondary school, giving 
opportunity for higher education to such as give 
promise of later filling positions of responsibility 
in cultural, economic and political life. 

These principles are directly embodied in the 
fourteen experimental institutes, the new type 


Nationalpolitische Erziehungsanstalten (national 


political educational institution). They are 
boarding schools under the direct control of the 
Minister of Education, who expressed their pur- 
pose as follows: “We have made these schools 
the experimental institutes for our ideas. We 
practice a new national, social and commercial 
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education in our boarding schools. We further 
character formation by severe demands on physi- 
eal achievements without renouncing the general 
training of the intellectual side.” 

No other new types of schools have as yet been 
introduced, but some organizational changes 
have been made along the lines of eombining, 
unifying already existing types. Such a change 
occurred when, in 1935, the Frauenoberschule 
and the Héhere Fachschule fiir Frauenberufe 
were combined into a three-year school for 
women. 

Teacher training is a vital factor in all reform, 
and along this line certain changes have occurred. 
The former institutions for the training of pri- 
mary teachers, the Pddagogische Akadamieen, 
established by the Weimar government, have 
been reorganized as Hochschulen fiir Lehrerbild- 
ung. In order to inculeate the principles of 
urban-rural correlation, some of the Hochschulen 
have been moved from the city into small towns, 
where the teacher-student would be inducted into 
rural life. The move also represents the pur- 
pose of education to check the flow of population 
from the country to the city, and to restore the 
balance. A pending requirement in the training 
of teachers for secondary education is that, prior 
to entering upon his special field of study at the 
university, such teacher must become familiar at 
first hand with the national-socialist principles 
by actual participation in a work camp and com- 
munity living, again representing a departure 
from purely intellectual training to a training 
of character, a preparation for fruitful living. 
The enactment requiring teachers to spend part 
of their vacation in a teacher vacation-camp is 
also in keeping with this policy. 

S. W. Downs 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


MILITARIZATION IN THE FASCIST 
SCHOOL 


MILITARIZATION has been an integral part of 
the Italian Fascist educational program since 
the introduction of the law of December 31, 
1934, making instruction in military subjects 
compulsory for all grammar school, high school 
and university students. The details of this law 
are given in the Official Gazette of January 21, 
1935. 

The compulsory “military culture” course in 
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the grammar schools covers the following sub- 


jects: 


The Armed Forces. General instruction. . Neces- 
sity for military instruction and its relation to civil 
matters. How military personnel is recruited and 
distributed among the various Armed Forces. 
Carabinieri. Infantry. Cavalry. Artil- 
lery. Engineers. Instruction in the organization 
of these various arms and their services. 

Historic background. Mission. Or- 
Service. 

Map reading. 


Army. 


Air Force. 
ganization. 

The terrain. 
characteristics of terrain. 

Finance Guards. Fascist Militia. Colonial 
Forces. How the Armed Forces change from a 
state of peace to one of war. 

The most important facts concerning the war of 
1915-1918 on the Italian Front. 

Open-air excursions and exercises. Practical ex- 
ercises in map reading. Visits to barracks, military 
establishments, encampments of the various Armed 
Forces, camps of youth organizations, etc. Partici- 


Principal military 


pation in unit exercises. 


The compulsory “military culture” given in 
the high schools develops the elementary school 
“military culture’ course, paying particular 
attention to current military preparation, and 
the close relationship between the military 
machine and the political and economic life of 
the nation. The subjects covered by the first- 
vear course in the high school follow: 


Evolution of the military establishment in rela- 
tion to the political, social, and economic life of the 
country. 

Roman and medieval periods. 

Instruction in fire arms, portable arms and artil- 
lery. Geographic-military character of land and 
maritime frontiers with relation to the necessities 
of defense. 

Historic examples. The Alps and their military 
importance. 

Colonies. The sea frontier and overseas expedi- 
tions. Instruction on Italian colonies in Africa in 
relation to military problems. 

The Armed Forces. Army. Recruitment: Of- 
ficers, non-commissioned officers and men. 

Organic and territorial. Metro- 
politan Colonial troops. Employment. 
Combatant arms. Specialties. Combat employ- 
ment of the minor units of the various arms, 

Sea communications. Their influence on 
Why great nations must 
Maritime 


Organization. 
Army. 


Navy. 
the history of peoples. 


maintain their sea communications. 
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power and its elements. Naval organization. War 
and merchant ships. 

Types of fighting craft. Strength. Construc. 
tions. School ships. Personnel: Officers, non- 
commissioned officers, marines. Coasts and harbors, 

Aviation. Civil aviation in Italy and its commer. 
cial, political, and military importance. Air Force 
and its organization. Personnel: Organization and 
Modern planes and their principal 
Armament and installations on air- 


recruitment. 
characteristics. 
craft. 

Excursions and exercises. Map reading. Influ- 
ence of terrain on military operations. Visits to 
barracks, ships, bases and establishments of the 
various Armed Forces. 


During the second year of the high-school 
course the broader aspects and indications of 
war and its relationship to the contemporary 
history of the country are studied. The syllabus 
of this course follows: 


Evolution of the military establishment in rela- 
tion to the political, social and economic life of the 
country. 

Modern and contemporary period. 

Employment of the various Armed Forces. Gen- 
eral principles. Modern concept of war (integral 
war). Factors of military power (material and 
moral). Importance of moral factors in war. 

Army. Influence of terrain on movement and 
combat. Various forms of warfare: war of move- 
ment and war of position. Tactical action: offen- 
sive and defensive. Fire, shock, maneuver. Recon- 
naissance and security. Important technical means. 
General character of modern combat. Skirmish 
actions. Chemical agents. 

Navy. Importance of naval action in war. In- 
fluence of the theatre of operations on naval war- 
fare. Naval weapons and their employment. 
Characteristics of naval warfare. Domination of 
the sea. Decisive battle. Running battle. Descrip- 
tion of a naval battle. 

Aviation. Armed Forces and their employment. 
Influence of aviation in combat. Characteristics of 
aerial combat. Action of the Air Force. 

Excursions and exercises. Visits to barracks, etc. 
Visit to a battlefield. In case practical exercises 
are not possible, map exercises are carried out. 


The compulsory “military culture” course of 
the first university year is devoted principally 
to study of the following subjects: 


Military revival of Italy under the sign of the 
Lictor. Military preparation of a modern state. 
War as a political and social phenomenon: the war 
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Résumé of combat on the sea. A 
land battle of the World War. A land battle on 
Italian front during the World War. A naval 
-tle of the World War. The contribution of 
tion in the World War. 
\lodern military organization in relation to the 


¢ 1914-1918. 








a oyolution of means. Sea domination. Air domina- 
= tion. Preparation of the nation for war. Concept 
a The curriculum of the second year: 

a low war begins, is carried on, and is terminated. 


tary policies of the principal nations of the 
| after the World War. The Italian military 
em. Evolution of military art. Characteris- 
f modern war. The High Command. Doctrine 
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and employment of the Armed Forces. Permanent 
defense of the frontiers. The beginning of war. 
War plans and the conduct of operations. Termi- 
nation of the conflict. Demobilization. Colonies 
and their mission. The colonies in future war. 


Both courses are supplemented by trips to 
forts, naval bases, air fields, military museums, 
ete. 

Introduced in a year when Fascist imperial- 
ism is already involved in war, the elaborate 
courses enumerated above are ominous indication 
of preparation for future wars. 


M. B. SCHNAPPER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 


UNIVERSITY FREEDOM 


\o member of Columbia University, whether 
teacher or student, has ever been separated from 
university beeause of his personal opinions 

» convictions on any subject, whether religious 

political. In the very few eases in which 

separation has taken place it has always 

1 beeause of conduct or of failure in satis- 
factory aeademie performance. The nonexistent 

| wholly imaginary happenings of contradic- 

sort which have been laboriously exploited 

the press from time to time for several years 
past us having taken place at Columbia, are only 
evidence of the emotional and suspicious nature 

a considerable portion of the public. The 

ve responsible newspapers feel that their 
eputation for aeceuracy is sufficiently protected 
vhen they insert the adjective “alleged” at an 

» propriate place in their allusions to these non- 
existent happenings. The university never en- 
ters into diseussion of these inventions, for to do 
~o would be to give their anonymous and irre- 
sponsible authors just the publicity which they 
most desire. Moreover, Columbia University is 
uot administered in or through the newspapers 
or by reason of appeals to them. 

The original Charter of 1754, which brought 
King’s College into existence, is one of the very 
carliest to specify that the powers of the col- 
‘ege “do not extend to exclude any person of 

uv religious denomination whatever from equal 

herty and advantage of education or from any 


of the degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits or 
immunities of the said college on account of his 
partieular tenets in matters of religion.” The 
original Charter of the College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University, contains almost iden- 
tical language. 

The spirit of this provision of the original 
charter has been even more binding upon Co- 
lumbia University than its letter. Earlier an- 
nual reports have discussed and defined the true 
meaning of academic freedom. For those who 
are in statu pupillari this phrase has no mean- 
ing whatever. It relates solely to freedom of 
thought and inquiry and to freedom of teaching 
on the part of accomplished scholars as these 
were first established some two hundred years 
ago at Halle and at Gottingen. Its object is to 
make sure that scholarship and scientific inquiry 
may advance without being hampered by par- 
ticular and specific religious or political tenets. 
Academie freedom has never meant, and could 
not possibly mean in any land, the privilege, 
much less the right, to use the prestige, the au- 
thority and the influence of a university rela- 
tionship to undermine or to tear down the foun- 
dations of principle and of practice upon which 
alone that university itself ean rest. Were a 
university to permit conduct of this kind on the 
part of its members, the result would only be to 
add a slow undermining of the university’s in- 
fluence and repute to open attacks upon them. 

Before and above academic freedom of any 
kind or sort comes university freedom, which is 
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the right and obligation of the university itself 
to pursue its high ideals unhampered and unem- 
barrassed by acts or conduct on the part of any 
of its members which tend to damage its reputa- 
tion, to lessen its influence or to lower its au- 
thority as a center of sound learning and moral 


teaching. 


a character as to bring them in open conflict 
with the university’s freedom to go its way 
toward its lofty aim, should in ordinary decency 
and self-respect withdraw of their own accord 
from university membership in order that their 


conduct may be freed from the limitations which 
university membership naturally and necessarily 
puts upon it. The principles which guide the 
policy of Columbia University in these respects 
were fully discussed in the annual report for 
1918. 

One of the hardest lessons for the militant 
radical to learn is the distinction between liberty 
and license. He is not a liberal and has no in- 
terest in liberty, for he is neither open-minded 
nor tolerant. Being a radical, he wishes to tear 
up something by the roots regardless of what 
else happens. It is really unbridled license 
which he applauds, and not liberty at all; but 
he calls it liberty because he would like the ad- 
vantage of the fortunate associations and sig- 
nificance of that time-honored name. 


* * * * * 


From time to time it is hinted, and oceasion- 
ally openly stated, that endowed public institu- 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
FUND 

In the year ending September 30, 1935, ac- 
cording to its annual report, the Commonwealth 
Fund has appropriated $1,574,025.07 for philan- 
thropic purposes. 

More than two thirds of this amount was de- 
voted to the promotion of health and medical 
service, with continuing emphasis on quality 
rather than upon medical economics. The fund’s 
contribution to better health has been made 
through subsidy and technical advice for rural 
health departments and for small community 
hospitals in rural districts, through medical edu- 
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Those whose convictions are of such 


REPORTS 
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tions in the field of liberty are willingly or up- 
willingly the instruments of special and group 
interests because of the benefactions of the past 
and those hoped for in the future. So far as 
Columbia University is concerned, no hint could 
be more Its independence of bene- 
factions and benefactors has been tested time 
and again through the years, and no one has 
been or is now rich enough to buy control of 
any portion of its academic policy. Indeed, one 
very considerable gift was returned by the trus- 
tees after several years because the donor wished 
certain conditions attached to its use which 
would have limited the authority and discretion 
of the trustees. Moreover, during the last thirty- 
three years proffered gifts amounting to some 
$9,000,000 in all have been declined because they 
were to be accompanied by conditions which 
would limit the university’s future freedom to 
administer its trust. Perhaps some of these 
proffered benefactions might have been accepted, 
in accordance with the terms which would have 
accompanied them, without damage to the uni- 
versity; but none the less those terms were such 
that the impression would undoubtedly have 
been given to scholars and to the public that the 
university had bartered its policies and prin- 
ciples for a mess of pottage. 


groundless. 


Columbia Univer- 
sity has been truly free since its earliest begin- 
nings nearly two centuries ago and has every 
intention of so remaining.—F rom the annual re- 
port of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University. 


cation and through research into the cause and 
cure of a number of diseases. 

After several years of intensive development 
of rural health service in Tennessee, Massachu- 
setts and Mississippi, and isolated activities of a 
similar sort in Oregon, North Dakota, Georgia, 
Maine, Kentucky and New Mexico, the fund has 
reached the conclusion that it is practicable to 
enlarge the size and improve the standards of 
rural health departments considerably beyond 
the point which they have generally reached. 
It believes that a rural health department “should 
be organized on a county-wide basis, if the 
county is the important unit of local government, 
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or on a town-union basis if the town is the focus 
of the citizens’ attention; should be headed by a 
full-time health officer with a medical degree and 
special publie health training; should obtain 
accessory ¢linical service either through the 
employment of an assistant health officer or 
through the purchase of time from local physi- 
cians; should have at least one and sometimes 
two suitably trained sanitary inspectors, and 
adequate clerical service; and should have access 
to a laboratory eapable of making ordinary 
diagnostic tests for the communicable diseases 
and the usual tests for purity of water and 
milk.” 

While such service is beyond the reach of the 
poorer and more sparsely settled counties, a 
check of population and local resources in coun- 
ties throughout the country indicates that more 
than 600 could finance for themselves health 
service at the standard which experience shows 
to be desirable, and another 200 could do so 
with moderate aid from their state health depart- 
ments. Sueh aid will be available in larger 
amounts than heretofore through the United 
States Publie Health Service as a result of the 
public health section of the Social Security Act. 
Aceording to the report, approximately 40,000,- 
000 people in rural communities and small cities 
are now or soon will be able to afford health ser- 
vice distinctly better than the prevailing aver- 


aves, 
RurAL Hosprrats SHow GAINS 


Six fifty-bed general hospitals, built in average 
rural communities from 1927 to 1930, have ex- 
pressed the Fund’s conviction that the countryside 
would use and could support hospital service of a 
grade which would encourage doctors to enter coun- 
try practice, stay in country practice and do better 
These hospitals were still new when 
the depression came. Each represented, to its own 
constituency, an unfamiliar situation. The public 
had begun, but just begun, to get used to them. 
Business men were groping toward a.grasp of the 
administrative and financial problems of a hospital 
board. Physicians were moving somewhat hesi- 
tantly toward a recognition of their group respon- 
sibility. 

The years of depression slowed down these 
growth processes. Fewer people could afford hos- 
pital care. Demands for free service multiplied. 
Physicians found themselves in sharper competi- 
tion than ever before. 

Now it is possible to say that the tide has turned. 


work there. 
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For two years the figures which measure utilization 
of the hospitals have been climbing, not so rapidly 
this year as last, but definitely. 


During the year a new general community 
hospital, the seventh in this group, was opened 
at Kingsport, Tennessee, under the plan by 
which the fund gives the greater part of the 
building and equipment costs and the community 
agrees to maintain a standard hospital, serving 
patients without regard to class, creed or color, 
and doing a reasonable amount of free work. 
At this hospital employed workers have the 
opportunity to subscribe in advance for hospital 
care, thus avoiding the burden of heavy hospital 
charges at the time of sickness. This plan is 
similar to that recently set up in New York by 
the Associated Hospital Service, to which the 
fund also made a gift of $25,000 for organization 
expenses. 

Plans are now being drawn for another such 
hospital at Tupelo, Mississippi, where a local 
quota of $40,000 has already been raised. The 
fund will shortly announce the selection of the 
ninth community to which such aid will be given. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PRACTISING PHYSICIANS 

Believing that “it would be Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out to try to better rural health service 
without giving thought to the needs of the physi- 
cian in rural practice,” the fund has continued 
to offer fellowships for postgraduate study by 
rural physicians and to encourage medical insti- 
tutes and extension teaching. To date 321 such 
fellowships have been awarded to men practising 
in Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Kansas. A few 
young men also have been given scholarships to 
carry them through medical school in return for 
their promise to enter rural practice. Eight 
such men are about to open offices in Tennessee 
and Mississippi and groups of twelve to fifteen 
will be ready to begin work each year as the 
scheme gets fully under way. 

To improve the practice of obstetrics in rural 
communities, the fund has joined with the state 
medical society and state board of health in 
Mississippi and the medical faculty of Tulane 
University to provide extension courses for Mis- 
sissippi physicians. These lectures and clinical 
demonstrations have been received with even 
more enthusiasm than an earlier series in Vir- 
ginia. 
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Girt FoR MepicaL RESEARCH 

In the last fifteen years the fund has given 
more than a million dollars for medical research. 
In making such gifts it selects research projects 
planned or already begun by well-qualified inves- 
tigators attached to established institutions and 
in general prefers to support the study of dis- 
eases and conditions which have a bearing on 
preventive medicine and public health. During 
the past year, for instance, such gifts have been 
made for the study of placental extract as a 
means of preventing measles, studies of rheuma- 
tie fever at the Cornell University Medical 
School and at the House of the Good Samaritan, 
in Boston, the study of trachoma at Washington 
University, St. Louis, the study of childhood 
tuberculosis at Johns Hopkins, of kidney fune- 
tion and disease at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of dental decay at Columbia Univer- 
sity. At the Neurological Institute of New York 
and at the University of Colorado in Denver, the 
fund has aided studies of the development of 
normal children. 


British StuDENTS Visir AMERICA 

The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships for 
British students have now been given annually 
for ten years. They have brought nearly 300 
graduate students from British universities and 
from the government service throughout the 
British Empire to study and travel in the United 
States. The fellowships provide for two years 
of study at an American university and for ex- 
tensive vacation travel. Returned fellows are 
seattered from Scotland to New Zealand and 
many hold important posts in British universi- 
ties, newspapers, business and the civil service. 
Forty have married American girls. 

One returned fellow, A. A. Cooke, ran a radio 
feature called “An American Half-hour” for the 
British Broadeasting Corporation. This in- 
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cluded travel talks, American music and ¢om- 
ment on American speech and American books, 
Another, Ronald E. Mitchell, has recently writ. 
ten an informal guidebook for British travelers 
in this country. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


About 14 per cent. of the fund’s gifts were jy 
the field of mental hygiene. In this country 
these gifts were primarily for the promotion of 
training for psychiatry and psychiatric social 
work. At three teaching hospitals provision was 
made for the addition of psychiatrie or psycho- 
logical service to children’s clinics as a step 
toward more accurate diagnosis and better treat- 
ment of common disorders which arise from 
emotional as well as physical causes. 

In England the fund continued to meet most 
of the costs of a child guidance clinic in London, 
a training course for mental health workers at 
the London School of Economies and a central 
office for information about child guidance and 
psychiatric social work. 

The fund published during the year a group 
of technical books growing out of its work, 
headed by a monograph on “Aphasia” by the 


. late Dr. Theodore Weisenburg, of the University 


of Pennsylvania, and continued the publication 
of studies in administrative law. Among the 
miscellaneous gifts, $75,000 was devoted to the 
Welfare Council and family welfare agencies of 
New York City. 

At the close of the fiscal year, September 30, 
1935, the invested assets of the fund had a book 
value of $41,961,268.45 and a market value of 
$34,889,649.99. 

The directors of the fund are as follows: 
Edward S. Harkness, president, Malcolm P. 
Aldrich, Samuel H. Fisher, William M. Kings- 
ley, Robert A. Lovett, George Welwood Murray 
and Dean Sage. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


In the second 
edition of the Stanford Revision record booklet, 
a short seale was indicated by starring four tests 


A COMPARISON OF THE ABBREVIATED 
AND THE COMPLETE STANFORD 
BINET SCALES 

THE Binet-Simon scale has been abbreviated 
by clinicians and research workers in various 
ways and for various reasons, of which the most 
important has been to save the time and energy 


of both examiner and examinee. 


in each year (six in year XII). This is the 
most commonly used abbreviated scale. Ter- 
man, however, did not report the reliability and 
validity of the abbreviated-starred-tests scale. 
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He suggested that the vocabulary had a far 
hizher value than any other test in the scale, and 
that “in a large majority of cases the vocabulary 
test alone will give us an intelligence quotient 
within 10 per cent. of that secured by the entire 
seale.”! Concerning the abbreviated Binet scales 
ysed in the United States Army, it was reported 
that their reliability was determined in pre-war 
work at Stanford University. The test ages 
based on three tests per year (four tests in year 
XII) correlated .96 with the complete Binet test 
ages of several hundred male adults, ineluding 
“hoboes,” —prisoners and reform school inmates. 
The corresponding correlation for several groups 
of publie school children varied from .93 to .97. 
“Tt is evident, therefore, that the reduction of 
the seale from six to four tests per year involves 
but slight loss of accuracy.’ 

Yoakum and Yerkes reported that the abbre- 
viated form of the Stanford-Binet scale consist- 
ing of only two tests per year, extensively used 
in the army, correlated .92 with results for the 
entire seale.* 

Doll reported a Brief Binet-Simon scale, based 
on the Goddard revision, consisting of two tests 
per year for years III to XII inelusive. His 
scale was “made up of individual tests which 
have been experimentally selected as offering 
unusual difficulty for mental defectives. This 
relative difficulty was determined by standardiz- 
ing the Binet-Simon tests differentially on a 
eroup of normal subjects and a group of feeble- 
minded subjects.”* The Pearson coefficient of 
correlation between the complete and Doll’s Brief 
Binet for years 5 to 10 was .98 for the normal 
subjects (N = 88), and .90 for the feeble-minded 
subjects (N=189). The coefficient of correla- 
tion for each mental age group was also com- 
puted and reported to range around .50. Doll 
notes, however, that because of the absence of 
tests beyond the year XII, his Brief scale is not 
reliable beyond ten years. 


'L. M. Terman, ‘‘The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence.’? Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1916. P. 230. 

‘Psychological Examining in the United States 
Army.’’ Memoir of the National Academy of 
Sciences, 20: 399. 

3 C. 8S. Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes, Army Mental 
bpm p. 20. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
920. 

*E. A. Doll, The Psychological Clinic, 11: 197- 
261, 1917-18, 
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Irvin and Marks® reported the coefficient of 
correlation between the complete and the abbre- 
viated-starred-tests Stanford Binet test ages to 
be .973 = .0035 (N=100). The r between the 
complete and an abbreviated-two-test scales, they 
reported to be .953 + .0062. The year range in 
the Irvin and Marks study was apparently up to 
12 years only, inasmuch as their abbreviated-two- 
tests scale goes up to year XII inclusive. They 
also reported that the teachers’ estimate corre- 
lated with the Stanford Binet .369 = .1035; the 
Pressey Primary Scale, .325 + .0501; the Hag- 
gerty Delta I .486 + .0413; and Myers’ Mental 
Measure .547 + .0413. The authors rightly con- 
clude, therefore: “This contrast between the low 
correlations of the group tests and the high cor- 
relations of the abbreviated scale points to the 
distinet superiority of the individual method, no 
matter how brief the test.”® 

Burt admits that for the practical purpose of 
determining mental levels, it is permissible to 
abbreviate the Binet scale. “But in scientific 
inquiry and for comparable research it is wiser 
to forgo them. Here, of the two avoidable ex- 
tremes, it is better to side with the rabbis of pre- 
cision than consort with the apostles of laxity.’ 


THE PRoBLEM AND METHOD 


The present study consists of a comparison 
of the abbreviated-starred-tests and the complete 
Stanford Binet seales. The subjects in this 
study were two groups of mentally deficient boys 
in a state institution. Each group consisted of 
forty-nine native white and one colored boy. 
The two groups were highly equated in chrono- 
logical age, Binet test age, number of months in 
the institution, and in general physical health as 
rated by the resident physician. The only out- 
standing difference between the two groups was 
in the matter of continuous adjustment in the 
institution. The two groups will be referred to 
later as Adjusted and Maladjusted. The sub- 
jects in both groups ranged between 13 years 1 
month and 32 years 11 months in chronological 
age; between 6 years and 15 years 7 months in 


5E. A. Irvin and L. A. Marks, ‘‘ Fitting the 
School to the Child,’’ pp. 49-50. The Maemillan 
Company, New York, 1928. 

6 Ibid., p. 51. 

7 C. Burt, ‘‘ Mental and Scholastic Tests,’’ p. 18. 
London County Council, 1921. 
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Binet test age; and between 8 months and 15 
years 10 months in residence in the institu- 
tion. The mean chronological ages (in months) 
of the Adjusted and the Maladjusted were 
235.38 = 4.21 and 235.68 + 5.06 respectively. 


RESULTS 
TABLE I 


MEAN COMPLETE AND ABBREVIATED BINET TEST AGES 
IN MONTHS OF THE TWO GROUPS 





Maladjusted 


Adjusted 





Complete Binet ..... 107.94 + 1.93 107.50 + 2.19 
Abbreviated Binet 108.20 + 1.82 106.94 + 2.03 
D ath ct ae .26 + 2.65 .56 + 2.99 
Ms I 
7PM esti eae 10 18 
) 





It appears from Table I that the differences 
between the mean complete and abbreviated 
Binet test ages of both groups are statistically 
insignificant. 

TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MONTHS 
BETWEEN THE COMPLETE AND THE ABBRE- 
VIATED BINET TEST AGES OF 
THE Two GROUPS 














bo] i BL =| 
= Cy 232 
Complete minus Zz ae Em 
abbreviated test age = ce STS 
< ea Aaa 
A SCE eee 0 1 z 
i. eee ee 0 1 1 
th. ea ee ee 1 0 1 
Or CM ae a\etelareieies 5 4 9 
a) TO ene ey 6 7 13 
ae ee ee pe 5 “| 12 
Wok baa wane wes 4 4 8 
ey ere 5 3 8 
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ee Se ee 11 7 18 
ek eee 3 5 8 
ate ee 3 2 5 
i ee ee 2 1 3 
ae, Lee eR 1 0 1 
OE octets cos euetece 0 1 1 
PE ck Vise a eee ote ae ad oie eas 50 50 100 
Per cent. complete higher 
than abbreviated test ages 42 48 45 
Per cent. complete lower 
than abbreviated test ages 48 46 47 


Per cent. complete equal 
to abbreviated test ages. 10 6 8 
Median 


complete higher 


than abbreviated test ages 3 3 3 
Median complete’ lower 
than abbreviated test age 2 2 Z 





It follows from Table II that the chances are 
about even for the subjects to either lose three 
months or gain two months when only starred- 
Of the malad- 
justed, one boy lost nine months, another six- 


tests are used in the Binet scale. 
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teen months, and a third gained eleven months 
when only the starred-tests were counted. The 
differences in the case of these three boys were 
caused primarily by their passing or failing one 
or two tests in year XVIII. None of the ad- 
justed gained or lost over six months when the 
abbreviated scale was used. 

The Pearson coefficients of correlation between 
the complete and the abbreviated-starred-tests 
Binet scales of the adjusted, the maladjusted 
and both groups combined were .945 + .01], 
933 + .012, and .930 + .009 respectively. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison was made of the complete and 
the abbreviated-starred-tests Binet test ages of 
two groups, each consisting of fifty mentally 
deficient boys in a state institution. The only 
outstanding difference between the two groups 
was in the matter of continuous social adjust- 
ment in the institution, one group being very 
well adjusted and the other seriously malad- 
justed. The Product-Moment coefficients of 
correlation between the complete and the abbre- 
viated-starred-tests Binet test ages of the ad- 
justed, the maladjusted and both groups com- 
bined were .945+ .011, .933 2+ .012, and 
.930 + .009, respectively. The differences be- 
tween the mean complete and abbreviated test 
ages of both groups were found to be negligible 
and statistically insignificant. There are about 
even chances for the subjects in both groups to 
lose three months or gain two when only the 
starred tests are counted. A mentally deficient 
individual who passes some of the tests on the 
upper levels of the Binet scale may be penalized 
as much as sixteen months if only the starred 
tests are counted. 

In conclusion, the abbreviated-starred-tests 
Binet test age of a mentally deficient boy is a 
valid measure of his general Binet mental level. 


MosuHeE Bri. 
OnIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Darra, B. and A. N. Stnen. History of Hindu 
Mathematics: A Source Book. Pp. 281.  Illus- 
trated. Stechert. $3.00. 
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tors. Who’s Who in Latin America. Pp. 462. 
Stanford University Press. $6.50. 

NALL, T. Orto. Youth’s Work in the New World. 


Pp. v+216. Association Press, New York. $1.75. 
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In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
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tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
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